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NEWS OF 


T is characteristic of the secrecy—reasonable up to a point, but 
| carried here to what seems needless excess—that the Potsdam 
Conference should have concluded without issuing a word of infor- 
mation about its discussions and decisions. A communiqué will no 
doubt be forthcoming; it may have appeared before these words are 
read ; but it is unlikely to be particularly instructive. The assumption 
that the talks at Potsdam have gone well is, in the circumstances, 
based on little more substantial than hope and surmise, coupled 
with a few early disclosures about agreement on the administration 
of Germany as a unity. The hopes nevertheless seem likely to be 
fulfilled, in spite of the obvious difficulties caused by breaches of 
personal continuity. Of the three statesmen who represented their 
countries at all the earlier meetings, Marshal Stalin alone was 
there at the conclusion of the Conference. President Truman 
had to step into the shoes of Mr. Roosevelt, and in the last few 
days Mr. Attlee went to take up the work where Mr. Churchill left 
it But Mr. Truman, whe had means of knowing all about the 
earlier meetings, has evidently been bent on treading closely in the 
steps of his predecessor in office. Mr. Attlee most fortunately was 
at Potsdam al! the time during Mr. Churchill’s leadership, and 
there can be no doubt that he approved of what Mr. Churchill was 
doing and was in a position to continue the conversations from the 
same point of view, which is simply the British point of view. It 
is likely that when the history of these conferences is written we 
shall find that the Big Three meetings acquired a certain character 
of their own, impressed upon them by the original members, and 
capable of being transmitted even when the personnel was changed. 
Ii is rooted in the facts of Russian policy, Aierican policy and 
British policy, each of which in the foreign sphere has so far 
retained its Own continuity in direction and development. If the 
three courses failed to run parallel it would be a bad day for the 
world. So far they have not failed, and there is good reason to hope 
that the Potsdam talks have cleared the way for executive co-opera- 
tion in administration at every level. 


Japan’s *‘ No Surrender ”’ 


In ignoring, and so rejecting, the terms of the proclamation issued 
by the heads of the British, American and Chinese Govern- 
ments, Japan has lost the opportunity of surrendering upon stated 
conditions and has exposed herself to the alternative—the inevita- 
bility of “complete and utter destruction.” None the less, it is 
well that this statement should stand on record, and that the 
masses jin Japan should know what is in the minds of the Allies and 
to what obliteraiion the Japanese are committed by their rulers. The 
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demand, as in the case of Germany, was for unconditional surrender. 
but it was coupled with a statement of the course the Allies would 
pursue if surrender was immediate—a qualification never made in 
the case of Germany. The requirements of the Allies included d's- 
armament, the elimination of the authority of the war-mak'ng class, 
the punishment of war criminals, the occupation of points in Japan- 
ese territory, the establishment of a new order, and the limitation 
of Japanese sovereignty to her main islands. But Japan was offered 
the advantage of knowing that she would be permitted to retain her 
peace industries and have controlled access to raw materials, and 
that the cccupying forces would be withdrawn when the Allies were 
satisfied. It might be supposed that these are terms which the 
Allies would be inclined to impose at any time, even though now 
rejected by the Japanese. But a moment’s consideration shows that 
the continuation of the full offensive, which has become more de- 
vastating during the last few days, must itself have consequences 
disastrous to Japan’s future, leaving, possibly, such a state of disinte- 
gration that complete occupation and control by the Allies may be 
inevitable. 


The Charter Ratified 


The United States Senate has been prompt in giving a lead to 
the world by the ratification of the Security Charter with a vote 
of 89 for and 2 against. It thus reverses the policy which twenty- 
five years ago led to the rejection of the League Covenant. For the 
greater part of the intervening period isolationism has been in the 
ascendant. At the time when the war with Germany started that 
attitude was a controlling factor in American politics, and it has 
only been through a gradual process of hard experience, influenced by 
wise leadership, that public opinion has swung completely round, 
and is now persuaded that America must continue to play an active 
and leading part in co-operation with other countries. President 
Roosevelt tactfully steered her to the adoption of Lend-Lease. Pearl 
Harbour demonstrated that she might be precipitated into a world 
war, unprepared, through no choice of her own. The magnitude 
and universality of the conflict provided the most convincing of 
all evidence that war or peace under modern-circumstances will be 
total. Undoubtedly the successful unification of the American and 
British war effort under Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill did much 
to convince Americans of the value of collaboration, and the good 
sense of the former in including Republicans in the American 
delegation at San Francisco did much to dim‘nish opposition. The 
architecture of the security system created at the conference was a 
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piece of work in which Americans of both parties collaborated. 
America has been realising her place in world society—that her 
own peace and economic welfare depend on the tasks she is prepared 
10 undertake in maintaining world peace and concerting world 
policy. It still remains for Congress to adopt various measures 
required to implement the Charter, but this acceptance is implicit 
in the ratification. 


The French Constitution 


Last week the French Consultative Assembly took the bit between 
its teeth and rejected the Government’s Bill providing for a referen- 
dum on the constitutional issue, and voted three motions contrary 
to General de Gaulle’s proposals. The General wishes to refer to 
the people the question whether the pre-war constitution with 
Chamber and Senate should be restored, or a single Assembly be 
set up. He has a statesmanlike objection to a return to-a constitu- 
tional system so devised that frequent changes of Government were 
inevitable, and recalled that there have been 102 French Cabinets 
in the past 70 years, compared with Britain’s 20. The Consultative 
Assembly, in which the elements of the Left are powerful, favours 
the establishment of a single sovereign constituent Assembly ; and, 
in objecting to the proposal that for seven months after a referendum 
the Government might continue in office without direct responsibility 
to the elected Assembly, members went so far as to accuse the 
General of favouring dictatorship. The Consultative Assembly, 
it should be remembered, is consultative only, and is not itself 
a popularly elected body. General de Gaulle, in speaking of the 
possibility of his resignation, did so, not on the grounds that the 
Assembly had constitutional rights, but that he could not continue 
if separated from the representatives of those who were with him in 
the fight. The debates have been extraordinarily confused, and it 
is hoped that a compromise may be arrived at between the Assembly 
and the Government. 


General Weygand’s Evidence 


General Weygand’s evidence in the trial of Marshal Pétain throws 
a good deal of light on the confusion that prevailed in France in 
May and June, 1940, in political and military circles alike. The 
General accuses M. Reynaud of weakness, and of resigning instead 
of depriving him of his command. Bur evidence on the other side 
had shown how powerful was the cabal working against M. 
Reynaud behind the scenes. One clear-cut issue between the two 
groups emerges. General Weygand does not deny that M. Reynaud 
clung to his demand that there should be no armistice, and that the 
Government should withdraw to North Africa. On this proposal 
the General adopted the same attitude as Marshal Pétain. He 
thought it more “disgraceful” to let the Army capitulate than to 
sign an armistice and cease all resistance. He therefore favoured 
the armistice, and opposed the proposal to continue the war from 
Africa side by side with the Allies. According to his own testimony, 
however, he did urge that the fleet should put to sea and not 
remain in metropolitan harbours—a suggestion which was not acted 
on. He suggested that the validity of the agreement with Britain 
was questioned in the Cabinet on the ground of the inadequacy of 
British participation. This point was disposed of by M. Reynaud, 
who denied that Britain had failed to carry out any of her military 
undertakings. / 


A Cultural League of Nations 


When the San Francisco Conference was drawing to its close it 
came to be realised how important a part in the new world organisa- 
tion was allotted to the Economic and Socia! Council of the United 
Nations, and one in which the smaller nations would make their 
full contribution. In connection with this a conference which will 
probably be held in London early in November wil]! be asked to 
consider the creation of a United Nations educational and cultural 
organisation. Draft proposals issued by the Stationery Office last 
Wednesday define the purposes of the organisation and describe the 
machinery which should be set up to work it. The underlying idea 
in the plan is to reinforce peace in the spiritual and intellectual 
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sphere, and the means proposed is international co-operation in 
education and the “ furtherance of cultural interchange in the arts, 
the humanities and the sciences.” General Smuts has been at pains 
to insist that, important as economics are, economic conditions have 
not been the sole or even the main causes of differences between 
nations. Mutual understanding is an essential condition of peace, 
and understanding depends on the sharing of knowledge and a 
constant two-way traffic in ideas. Everyone knows how great a 
part propaganda can play in war. Everywhere today it is looked 
askance at. But its power is not doubted. It rests on a force which 
may be used for the purposes of distorting facts, but which is 
capable of being used for enlightenment. The real antidote to 
mischievous propaganda is to be found in sincere efforts to diffuse 
knowledge and cultivate friendly intellectual relations. This is what 
the new organisation, which will operate through the usual machinery 
of a conference, an executive council and a permanent secretariat, 
should promote. 


Back to the Universities 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of securing a 
flow of able and well-educated young men for recruitment into the 
public services and professions in the approaching critical period 
of reconstruction. Appreciating this need, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service propose to release in Class B of the demobilisa- 
tion scheme 3,000 Arts students and 1,500 theological students, the 
former selected by their Universities from men of scholarship stan- 
dard, the latter recognised as candidates by the responsible Church 
authorities. Under strict consideration of the needs of war, men 
taking medical, science and engineering courses have been reserved 
for study at the Universities, but since 1942 there has been no defer- 
ment for students who would have taken arts courses. Yet it is 
just from this class that key men in so many walks of life should be 
chosen. Happily, casualties in this war have not been so catastrophic 
as in the last; but hundreds of thousands of men have been 
deprived of the opportunities of higher education. Unless they can 
get this education, they will be handicapped for the rest of their 
lives. The scheme provides that only the pick of them will get 
release in time to begin their University courses next October. 
But these are the men who will be most urgently needed. No 
doubt during the next three years the Universities will be filled with 
students, somewhat older for the most part than they would be 
normally, affording—if we may judge by the experience of 1919-22 
—most interesting and admirable material to be brought under Uni- 
versity influence. 


The National Trust’s Jubilee 


The Nationa! Trust celebrated its fiftieth birthday at the Mansion 
House last Monday, when Lord Zetland announced the transfer to 
its care of one more historic mansion, Coughton Court, in Warwick- 
shire. The Trust was born at a time when the more discerning public 
was already intensely aware of the encroachments on scenes of 
natural beauty and the danger to historic monuments. One by one 
stretches of countryside have been transferred to it, and _ historic 
houses, great and small, have been entrusted to its keeping. It came 
into being just in time to ensure the maintenance of many mansions 
which would have disappeared or been put to degraded uses but for 
its intervention. The impoverishment of country families, and above 
all the incidence of death duties, are making it ever more difficult 
or impossible for the descendants of original owners to keep up the 
more splendid English mansions, and it is just in these cases that 
the Nationa! Trust has again and again been enabled to step in, the 
owner sometimes retaining a life tenancy in the property. It is 
bare justice to the National Trust as an organisation to recognise 
that by its wisdom and efficiency it has ensured its own success, for 
the confidence its administration has engendered is the best of in- 
centives to landowners to transfer their holdings to it. Its varied 
field of work has been constantly expanding, and there will be more 
expansion in the near future when it is called on to play its part 
in conjunction with the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
Whatever Government help it needs it should receive. 
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HE one essential factor about the General Election and its 

result is that it marks a sharp transition from national to 
party government. The transition, of course, had to be made 
sooner or later. The whole Parliamentary system of this country 
is based on party government, and nothing has happened in the 
past six years, or at any other time, to suggest the desirability of 
abandoning it. But the continuance of all-party administration 
for one more Parliamentary term would have had great advantages 
for the nation. Mr. Churchill made it clear from the first that 
if he were returned he would call on the services of the best men 
he could find, of all parties or none. Mr Attlee to all appearance 
(though his full intentions are not yet disclosed) proposes to form 
a purely party administration. That, of course, is completely 
within his rights, and perhaps the natural course for him to 
take. It is for the Labour Government now to show that it can 
equal in efficiency and service te the naticn the notable administra- 
tion which held office from 1940 to 1945. It can count on fair 
play from its opponents and the public generally. No verdict 
will be passed without trial. It is recognised that the Labour 
Government contains many able administrators, some of them 
tried and proved in the Coalition Government, though it may be 
doubted whether it has material yet available to staff the mass of 
lesser posts adequately. Among the multitude of new members 
there i; no doubt latent talent, but it must take some little time 
to bring it to light. The House as a whole is something of an un- 
known quantity. Many of the successful candidates possess qualifi- 
cations in other fields than the political. To have achieved dis- 
tinction in the Army or Air Force deserves public recognition in 
itself, but it does not create the presumption that the candidate so 
distinguished possesses the capacity to pronounce on complex 
problems of policy and administration with wisdom and knowledge. 
The same is true in lesser degree of the many candidates who have 
held secondary office in trade unions. In many of these cases 
a few months of Parliamentary experience may work wonders, but 
it would be fatal to disregard the fact that membership of the 
House of Commons calls for special qualities, for which no sub- 
stitutes exist, Never was it more essential than today that the 
standards and traditions of the past should be rigorously main- 
tained. There is no need to assume that they will not be—and 
it is certainly not among Labour candidates only that some con- 
spicuous lightweights can be found—but it looks as though at first, 
at any rate, and perhaps inevitably, Cabinet initiative will be more 
than usually decisive, and the supporting progress of private mem- 
bers through the division lobbies more than usually automatic. 

If that does happen at first it will not last long. The Labour 
majority is large enough to cause the Prime Minister some appre- 
hension, and sooner or later fissures will destroy its initial homo- 
geneity. But that contingency need not trouble Mr. Attlee yet. 
His first business is to complete his administration, and he will do 
that in the knowledge that for some time to come it can count on a 
solid, substantial and impregnable majority in the House. His 
choice for his principal offices is instructive. For Mr. Churchill 
we have Mr. Attlee himself ; for Mr. Eden, Mr, Bevin ; for Sir 
John Anderson, Mr. Dalton ; for Mr, Oliver Lyttelton, Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The most interesting appointment of the bunch made 
so far is unquestionably that of Mr. Bevin. Nothing could be 
more superfluous than to underline the immense importance of 
the Foreign Office at this time. It may be less superfluous to 
consider the qualifications requisite in a Foreign Minister. The first, 
experience, is not at Mr. Attlee’s command, though Mr. Dalton 
was Parliamentary Under-Secretary from 1929-1931, and it is 
Mr. Bevin’s fortune, to succeed the most experienced, and in 
his own field the ablest, Foreign Minister in the world. Among 
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other requisites is a working knowledge of international affairs 
for at least a generation, and preferably longer ; and that Mr. 
Bevin, so far as is known, possesses in only a limited degree. But 
more important in many ways than any acquired knowiedge are 
such native qualities as discernment, sound judgement, elasticity, 
and, where necessary, moral courage. Mr. Bevin will certainly 
not fail in the last, and he may possess more of the former than 
casual observers would suspect him of. Sixty-six may be late 
in life for an old dog to learn new tricks, but it happens to 
be precisely the age at which Arthur Henderson, with a trade 
union experience singularly similar to Mr Bevin’s, took over the 
Foreign Office in 1929, and there are no two opinions about the 
ability and success with which he discharged his duties. But there 
is One step which it must be earnestly hoped Mr.. Attlee will] take, 
The recent device of appointing a Minister of State, attached to the 
Foreign Office, to act as the Foreign Secretary’s coadjutor, with 
much more than the authority of an Under-Secretary, has worked 
extremely well. Labour is fortunate in having available in Mr. Noel 
Baker a hitherto junior Minister with a knowledge of foreign affairs 
hardly less than Mr. Eden’s. 

It is, without question, in the field of domestic legislation 
and administration that the new Government will be most closely 
watched and severely taxed. It has come in not merely with a 
great parliamentary majority but on a remarkable wave of party 
enthusiasm. High expectations have been aroused, and there will 
be some impatience if the impossible is not immediately achieved. 
Labour believes it can secure results in the field of social reform, 
particularly housing, which could never be hoped for from its 
political opponents. .That remains to be proved. Political Labour 
has certain definite advantages in its relations with industrial 
Labour, and if Mr. Attlee’s Government, without violation of 
reasonable and recognised rights, can get sound houses built faster 
than there has been expectation of getting them hitherto there will 
be nothing but appreciation for its efforts. As to the programme 
outlined in Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of March, 1943, now develop- 
ing into a series of concrete measures, regarding national insurance, 
full employment, a national health service, Mr. Attlee will be wise 
if he makes haste—as he can certainly be counted on to do—a little 
slowly. The programme so far has been agreed between all parties. 
and all parties are pledged to support its execution in substantially 
its original form. To amend it radically would no doubt give satis- 
faction to the more ardent section of Labour, but while the one 
course would establish public confidence the other would 
shake confidence severely. And the first task of the new Govern- 
ment, in its own interest no less than in the nation’s, is to avoid dis- 
turbing confidence unnecessarily. There are reasons for hoping 
that the course of wisdom will be followed. The principal Labour 
Ministers have held office in the National Government and there 
displayed both moderation and ability. Responsibility, moreover. 
is a great moderator in itself. “ All revolutionists,” Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan once wrote, “the moment they undertake the actual 
responsibilities of government, become in some sort conservative.” 
That is usually true—and the Labour Party is not even in any 
ordinary sense revolutionist. 

But that certain dangers exist is undeniable. There has been 
too much loose talk at different times by various Labour leaders, 
though never by Mr. Attlee, about a cavalier treatment of Parlia- 
ment, which would reduce the functions of that body to the passage 
of Enabling Acts, leaving the Government of the day to enact 
quasi-legislation as it chose by Orders in Council. Tendencies in 
that direction will be vigilantly watched, though it is fair to recog- 
nise that if Parliament is to discharge its manifold tasks some re- 
vision of its procedure, by general consent if possible, will be 
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necessary. In another direction symptoms are evident which 
cause more serious concern. The Labour Government is pledged 
by its election promises to a certain measure of nationalisation, and 
it is rumoured that proposals regarding the coal industry will figure 
in the King’s Speech. No complaint can be made of that. The Reid 
report made it manifest that a drastic overhaul of the mining indus- 
try is imperative, and however far the Government’s plan for coal 
may go it is not to be condemned before it has been produced. 
But what was said above regarding the advantage of political 
Labour in its relation to industrial Labour needs some modification. 
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Industrial Labour in some respects 1s developing disquieting tactics. 
Coal miners have long been declaring that nationalisation must 
come because they will not hew coal without it, and in meetings in 
the last few days a certain section of railwaymen has been adopting 
substantially the same attitude. To yield to such pressure would 
be even more dangerous for a Labour Government than for a 
Conservative. That should be grasped beyond possibility of 
misunderstanding. The prime duty of the new Government is 
to govern ; the second, which is part of the first, is to establish 
public confidence even at the sacrifice of some remoter ambitions. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


was there, was marked by unusual ebullience. The immense 
Labour contingent which much more than filled the Ministerial 
benches was obviously ready for anything, and the misplaced zeal of 
some Opposition songster who started “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow ” immediately elicited “The Red Flag” in three times the 
volume from the benches opposite. The performance hardly chimed 
with the dignity of the House of Commons, but it all happened while 
a packed House was waiting to be summoned to the House of Lords, 
and had nothing to occupy it except conversation. The atmosphere 
changed completely and immediately as soon as there was serious 
business—to wit, the election of a Speaker—to be done. For once 
the House had the opportunity of hearing the Speaker speak, an 
opportunity which occurs about as often as the aloe flowers. 
Very admirably did Mr. Neil Maclean propose the election of a 
political opponent, and even more admirably did Col. Clifton Brown, 
before ascending the chair of silence, return thanks in a speech 
devoted to imbuing the new Members, who compose full half the 
House, with the spirit and traditions of the greatest legislative 
assembly in the world. Nothing could have been more judicious, 
more encouraging or more friendly. The temper of the House is a 
fluctuating thing, and there may be violent fluctuations before this 
session is over. But the start, once a little superfluous exhilaration had 
boiled itself away, was quite as auspicious as could be hoped. 

* * * . 


, 7 first day of Parliament, I gather from a new Member who 


From the crowding multitude of reflections which the election-and- 
all-that excites it is hard to sort out the two or three that seem to 
predominate. But about the first there can be no _ question. 
Thousands, perhaps millions, even of those who cast votes that 
wrought Mr. Churchill’s downfall, and did it open-eyed, desife 
nothing so much today as to find some means by which the nation 
can make clear beyond the possibility of misunderstanding, in this 
generation or any after it, that gratitude to one of the greatest leaders 
this country ever possessed is as universal and as intense as ever. 
How is expression to be given to that? Mr. Churchill does not 
want honours ; he has just declined the Garter. He does not want, 
and possibly would not welcome, a gift of money, even if it came in 
the form of subscriptions from an eager public. In spite of that I 
should like to see a Shilling Fund in honour of the late Premier 
inaugurated—no sum of more than a single shilling being accepted 
from anyone—in the hope and belief that at least twenty million 
shillings would be swiftly subscribed. What form a memorial which 
such a sum would command should take would be a matter regarding 
which the recipient’s own wishes would be decisive. But it should 
be something that would commemorate to all time Winston Churchill 
and him alone. 

* 7 * * 


That having been said, little room fs left for further reflections, 
and I will be content with one alone. Readers of this column would 
no more forgive me than I could forgive myself if I did not express 
the deep regret that everyone remotely connected with The Spectator 
must feel at the failure of Harold Nicolson to retain his seat at 
Leicester. The House will be very materially the poorer for the loss 
of a Member who never spoke without making a contribution of 
solid value to debate, particularly if the subject was foreign affairs, 
and this journal will miss, to its great loss, the illuminating glimpses 
he so often gave of proceedings in the House of Commons. 


There is something singularly pathetic about the death of Lady 
Oxford (was she really Margot to all the columnists who have been 
writing of her so familiarly?) almost at the very hour when the 
knell of the great party which was her life was so intimately associated 
had sounded. She had seen the great Gladstonian days (she was 
sixteen at the time of the Midlothian campaign), all the vicissitudes of 
the nineties, and then the splendid fruition of the Parliament of 1906, 
when Lloyd George and Churchill were among her husband’s young 
lieutenants. It was a brilliant life, mirrored in little in the Auto- 
biography, a volume sure of a lasting place among political memoirs, 
—not perhaps notable for depth, but with entertainment sparkling 
from every page. During most of the war Lady Oxford lived at the 
Savoy, whence she. poured out her brief, pungent, pencilled notes— 
no one else could have been forgiven for writing so persistently in 
pencil—on all her wide acquaintance. She was among those who, as 
Browning would have it, love well because they hate. The objects 
of the former emotion are too numerous to mention,—numerous and 
astonishingly varied. Among the latter Lloyd George and Lord 
Beaverbrook are notorious. From the Margot Tennant to whom 
Jowett extended so rare a friendship to the Lady Oxford of the 
Second Great War is a span of two generations. Through it all she 
went her unique way, fitting into no category and leaving one thing at 
least incontestable, that she was like no one else. 

+ * * * 

The Nineteenth Century has served both its own ends and the 
public interest by printing in its current issue, to the length of over 
twenty pages, the lengthy and important judgement by Mr. Justice 
Birkett in the recent libel action, Nineteenth Century against News 
Chronicle, in which the plaintiff review, its editor and publisher were 
awarded £1,000 damages. There is a good deal that needs definition 
in the law of defamation, and the learned judge’s pronouncement on 
the whole question was exhaustive. What makes this case particu- 
larly important is that the basis of the impugned article was a state- 
ment regarding the Nineteenth Century made by Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, as Minister of Information, in the House of Commons. 
This was admittedly privileged, but the action largely turned on how 
far that privilege could extend to the comment which the News 
Chronicle attached to the statement. Sir Norman Birkett was quite 
clear in his own mind about that, and he stated his views with his 
customary lucidity. The judgement forms a notable addition to the 
existing literature on defamation. The Royal Commission now sitting 
on the Libel Laws will no doubt give it close attention. 

* * * 7 

Having been slightly concerned in a University election held under 
the system known as the single transferable vote, I have had an 
opportunity of studying the system at close quarters. This is no place 
for a general disquisition on the subject, and I would do anything 
to avoid stirring the passions of the advocates of the various forms 
of proportional representation. I only make two observations, 
one my own, one not. My own is that it would be fatal to require 
the public to vote under any system which they cannot understand 
clearly enough to be sure that there is none of what they would call 
hanky-panky about it. The other, made by a personage more inti- 
mately and more authoritatively associated than I was with the voting 
machinery, was: “I am convinced that if they had put two crosses in 
the ordinary way against the names of the candidates they wanted 
the result would have been precisely the same.” I think so too— 
though I am not quite certain. JANUS. 
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WHY IT HAPPENED 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


HE election result has staggered the closest observers of public 
opinion. A witty American visitor told me last week that he 
thought we should be without a Parliament, because he had not met 
a single candidate on either side who thought he was returned. From 
the moment that the Caretaker Government was appointed and the 
opening broadcast delivered, I grew more certain that a landslide 
was coming. Perhaps the most serious criticism of those who study 
political form and trends was their utter unawareness of what was 
germinating in the minds of millions of young citizens. It is, I 
believe, a major mistake to magnify temporary grievances and attri- 
bute to them the main shift of opinion among the black-coated 
workers. The cause lies much deeper. It is, perhaps, easier for one 
who has sat through the last Parliament to explain some less-known 
facts. 

A large slice of the British public had become deeply anti- 
Conservative by 1939. Nothing has happened between 1939 and 
1945 to lessen that antipathy. A temporary reassurance was given 
by the inclusion of Conservative rebels like Harold Macmillan and 
Richard Law in the Churchill Government, and a slight ripple in 
political circles was caused by the activities of Tory Reformers, 
but the deep suspicion remained and grew. I hope it is not offen- 
sive to say that the 1931 Election swept into Parliament a number of 
Conservatives who never expected to have a political career and who 
have failed to keep abreast of the social changes going on outside 
Parliament. Scores of younger men have suffered because this large 
immobile block stood in the way of reform until it was too late. 
Some of them appeared to identify business interests with national 
welfare. When I first entered the House they were called the forty 
thieves. It is impossible not to be frank in such an analysis, because 
this impression was deeply imbedded in the minds of the electorate. 
With few exceptions, the Conservative Party was made up of well- 
to-do young men drawn from the better-known public schools or 
from self-made business men. To the electors they represented a 
class and a privileged class. 

I have spoken to scores of youth gatherings, sixth forms of public 
and secondary schools, Army education classes and conferences, and 
hundreds of questions have been asked derived from books and 
pamphlets featuring this aspect of Conservative representation. When, 
therefore, the Caretaker Government was presented to a newly- 
enfranchised electorate as “ national” the revulsion was bitter. Nor 
was the revulsion limited to the intelligentsia: one heard it among 
factory girls, in the public houses, on the buses, in the trains. This 
question at any rate has been settled once and for all. No party 
will ever again arrogate to itself the title “ national ” nor use national 
symbols and emblems in the course of an election. The people are 
heartily sick of this pretence. 

The conduct of the Conservative campaign was put in the hands 
of men who were curiously inept for the colossal and imaginative 
task. I wrote this to my late constituency at the time of their 
appointment and have no hesitation in repeating it now. The final 
master-stroke of importing Lord Margesson to save the sinking ship 
may well have decided a few waverers to vote Labour during the 
closing stages. Apart from Eden’s balanced broadcast, no 
authentic new note was sounded. A last-minute suggestion from 
Mr. Butler that some vague tribunal might be established to deal 
with monopolies appeared like a pathetic after-thought. No answer 
was made to Philip Noel Baker’s dangerously brilliant broadcast 
No voice from Wales, Scotland or the North of England came to 
touch the common people. The people were looking for a policy, 
for a star and for hope, and they were offered dark fears and appre- 
hension and a bogus appeal for unity. It had been long evident 
to any careful observer that the unity enforced by Hitler fell far 
short of political unity. Common dangers shared both in the Services 
and in Civil Defence produced a common outlook towards privilege. 
Men and women who had shaken off the greatest menace that ever 
confronted civilisation were unmoved by appeals to fear, even when 
uttered by the War Leader himself. The rumblings could be heard 
by anyone who went round the tents at night. In countries without 


a ballot-box and without strong traditions of ordered liberty the 
explosion might have taken a different form. Britain was not in an 
angry mood, it was radical and beginning to be sullen. The ev dent 
joy and relief felt in the Forces and everywhere among the younger 
generation, among technicians and the middle classes, bears witness 
to this analysis. It was not, after all, an illusion to suppose that 
the people wanted a purpose in peace as cogent as that given to them 
in war. ’ 

Many people believed that Winston Churchill, without the em- 
barrassment of the Conservative Party, could have provided the 
magic inspiration. But it was not to be. Beaverbrook, Bracken and 
Beverley Baxter are not in the stream of British political ‘ife, Con- 
servative or otherwise. The people knew well enough that there 
was another battle ahead, but they wanted to share in the planning 
and operations. It mattered little when Conservative speakers warned 
them that Labour might use unorthodox methods .n Pari.ament. 
Life itself had become unorthodox for five long years. This accu- 
mulation of errors has caused a Labour landslide, carrying in its 
path, except in the case of isolated and cast-iron constituencies, many 
good candidates with magnificent war records and rich Parliamentary 
experience. Little interest was taken in suspended ‘udgement, the 
empirical approach, the liberal attitude. Even Graham White, 
known and respected by everyone in: Birkenhead, suffered defeat. 
In one newly-carved constituency a militant pacifist was elected by 
a majority of 24,000 votes. It was not seldom the experience of 
young Conservative and Liberal candidates to be told by the electors 
(who bore them no ill-will) that they were grand fellows, but were 
mixed up in the wrong gang. Twenty years ago the same experi- 
ence was enjoyed by young Labour candidates fighting forlorn hopes. 
What, then, has happened in twenty years, and who are the new men 
and women in whom a new electorate has reposed their confidence? 

Here, I think, is a clue which applies not only to industrial cities, 
but increasingly to suburbs, market towns and parts of rural 
England, especially new housing estates and places unsettled by war 
and bombing. In all the areas, and noticeably in London, there is 
a growing connection between trades unionism, Trades Councils, 
the Co-operative movement and local government. Scores of men 
and women have been schooled in local administration, many have 
been Mayors and Lord Mayors, and six, I notice, Deputy Regional 
Commissioners for Civit Defence. The Town Council has graduated 
to Westminster. Then, again, there must be over twenty trade 
union representatives from the clerical grades of worker, most notably 
railway clerks, the Civil Service and Post Office, and also teachers 
and theatrical workers. These members, often products of the 
secondary school, can be found not only in Liverpool, Sheffield and 
C ardiff, but also in Colchester, Rugby, Walthamstow, Northampton, 
Heston, Wembley, Blackburn and York. The workshops of 
democracy are turning out a new breed of men ; they are not exactly 
professional politicians, but they are members of an organised social 
movement, which has a continuous life in war and peace. 


There must be added to this formidable inter-locking of Trades 
Unionism, Co-operative Society and Local Government another 
influential group of men and women who are designated alternately 
teacher, economist, lecturer, journalist, publicist or public relations 
officer. I can count at least fifty men and women in this category. 


The broad fact remains that, when every allowance is made for the 
swing of the pendulum, the Forces vote, irritation at universal 
taxation and other obvious contributory causes, the sweep of the 
majority is due to a massive social] movement ‘which jn turn has 
fashioned a new political instrument. What destroys unity is not a 
conflict of ideas, but the want of a common medium of ideas. The 
Parliamentary system has survived flagrant contrasts of wealth and 
poverty ; it will now have to face sterner tests as the national forum 
and highest tribunal. All the hard economic facts remain where 
they were two months ago. The will to master the facts has been 
quickened by the decisive mandate given to new Ministers. The 
people have demanded swifter administration, the removal of privi- 
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leged interests and a more sympathetic co-operation with democratic 
movements abroad. 

The coupon election has resulted in a boomerang and has proved 
to be a blessing in disguise. It would have been dangerous not to 
have unearthed such widespread discontent. Both. sides must now 
face the facts. The battles of coal and land and transport and the 
doctors and social security will now take place in the open instead 
of behind closed doors or within the pages of rival pamphlets. This 
is bound to be a healthy experience for the country, for the new 
Members who under-wrote the Labour policy and for the large 
number of voters who signified their disapproval of the competence 
of the Conservative Party. 


TRANSPORT AND THE STATE 


HE future of inland transport has become an immediate political 
issue. The Labour Party promises a comprehensive scheme 
of nationalisation ; the Conservative Party, which in this at least 
appears to be truly conservative, wishes to see a reversion, without 
any fundamental change, to the position which existed before the 
present war. Yet, from the point of view of the public, the adoption 
of some middle course is clearly desirable. Consider first the 
interests involved, before seeing how they may be reconciled ; firstly, 
the transport-user, that is, the public ; secondly, the railway com- 
panies and road-transport operators; thirdly, the canals, coastal 
shipping and inland-airway companies. Between the railway com- 
panies and the road-transport operators there has been an acute 
conflict ever since motor transport was established. The result of 
this conflict, expressed in general terms, has been that restrictions 
have been placed upon motor transport, sometimes in the public 
interest, sometimes in the interest of the railway companies ; and if 
the railways are to function successfully, still further restrictions will 
have to be imposed upon road transport, or the railways will 
have to be supported by direct or indirect subsidy. One of the latest 
suggestions is that the railway companies should be relieved of the 
burden of maintaining the upkeep of their railway tracks. There is 
clearly ne justification for this in any system which purports to stand 
by itself ; for a system operated in the public interest this is equally 
clearly no more than a pis aller. 

The answer to this dilemma is that unrestrained competition 
between road and rail is not in the best interest of the public ; and 
that, the various forms of inland transport being complementary to 
each other, the whole should be operated as efficiently and economic- 
ally as possible in the national interest. So far, however, action has 
been restricted to endeavours to reconcile the various competitive 
interests concerned, and in the meantime many anomalies have been 
created. Moreover, keen competition continues to exist between the 
various interests involved, and little attempt (viewing the matter as a 
whole) has been made to convert them from the phase of competition 
to the phase of co-operation. 

Yet unification of rail, long-distance road-passenger, certain forms 
of road-goods transport and canal and inland air-services without 
nationalisation would provide a satisfactory solution to the whole 
problem. The distinction between unification and nationalisation is 
that, in the first case, the transport authority would require to be 
entirely self-supporting, whereas in the second case there would be 
a grave danger that sooner or later the National Exchequer would 
be called upon to meet a deficiency. So far as the railways are 
concerned, unification was in a large measure brought about by the 
Railways Act of 1921 and by the consequent formation of the foui 
main railway companies. London again offers another example of 
unification in the formation of the London Passenger Transport 
Board. The only sound solution of the still larger problem as it 
exists today is unification of those types of transport already referred 
to, and bringing in at a convenient time coastwise shipping. The 
experience already gained as a result of unification already carried 
out in London and as a result of the Railways Act of 1921, will enable 
the mistakes which were made in these early essays to be avoided. 
Unification, in the national sphere, does not mean one big 
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authority which would control the whole of the railway, road trans- 
port and other interests. It means, firstly, establishing a National 
Transport Authority which would take over the main-line railway 
companies, together with all long-distance services by public-service 
vehicles and all long-distance goods-haulage services. Canals should 
be included in its authority ; it might be desirable also to bring in 
coastwise shipping and internal air services. 

Secondly, there should be set up a number of purely local passenger 
transport-boards to co-ordinate as public utility services the existing 
local passenger-transport services, municipal and private. Under the 
present system of licensing, local operators of public-service vehicles 
have a virtual monopoly, and operate without any effective competi- 
tion and equally without any definite limitation of their profits. On 
the other hand, other local monopolies, such as gas, water and electric 
power, are limited by the constitution of their authority and equally 
limited in the profits they earn. In many cases, surpluses are disposed 
of by way of reduced charges, or in some other manner advantageous 
to the consumer. Goods-haulage of a purely local kind is in a 
different category. A licence to operate is necessary, but there has 
been no attempt to regulate this business and it would not be 
practicable to do so. The operators perform a useful function ; there 
are many thousands of them ; and it would be impractical to impose 
upon them a regulation of activities beyond that which now exists ; 
the only further control at present desirable is to limit the areas in 
which they are allowed to operate. 

Thus the first step in the unification of transport should be the 
establishment of a National Transport Authority, and the second the 
establishment of local transport-boards, while in the sphere of local 
goods-haulage there should be no control except in the delimitation 
of areas, In this way we might hope to retain the benefits of war- 
time co-ordination, which should not be allowed to go to waste after 
the war. These benefits apply to the country as a whole. The 
existing main-line railway companies labour under the disadvantages 
inherent in any vast and unwieldy industrial organisation, and a 
complete merger would produce advantages which would more than 
offset the arguments which, it is to be expected, will be advanced 
by the opponents of the course here advocated. A complete merger, 
with a larger degree of decentralisation than the present main-line 
companies permit, would allow a closer local and personal contact 
than exists today if the various transport divisions were given wide 
authority within prescribed geographical limits. 

So far, no claims have been put forward for the important organi- 
zational benefits to be obtained by unification. At the present time 
each of the four main-line companies has its own head-office organi- 
zation, its own locomotive works, carriage-building works and othe: 
expensive departments. In war-time, pooling of resources in loco- 
motives and rolling-stock generally has proved essential ; in normal 
times, however, there has been no provision for this. For in normal 
times each of the companies is concerned with its own particular 
undertaking only as distinct from the interests of the traffic as a whole 
(which necessarily includes the interests of the transport user). The 
economies to be obtained from unification are too obvious to need 
elaboration. There remains the objection that there would not be 
the same exertion of personal effort if the railway companies were to 
lose their individual identity. But this argument had already been 
abandoned with the passing of the Railways Act of 1921, which re- 
presented a partial approach to the objectives which have been advo- 
cated in this article. The necessity for some degree of unification was 
recognised then, and if partial unification was right in principle more 
than twenty years ago, there is a good case now for carrying the 
principle forward to its logical conclusion. The railway companies 
now are managed by salaried railway managers, by paid officials and 
employees, and there would be no lessening of initiative, nor indeed 
of incentive, should the services of these same people be transferred 
to a unified transport authority. 

Lastly, regarding the capiial structure of that authority, it is 
assumed that the existing stockholders would receive in satisfaction 
of their present interests various categories of stocks in the new 
authority. If the details were. carefully worked out in an equitable 


manner, the capital value of the new interests acquired by the stock-’ 


holders would be at least equal on the market to their present value. 
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THE SACRED TRUST 


By LEONARD STEIN 
A FEATURE of the Charter of the United Nations which has not 
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attracted as much notice as it deserves is the group of articles 
dealing with dependent territories and providing for the administra- 
tion of some of them under a system of international trusteeship. 
This is a topic on which the Dumbarton Oaks proposals were silent. 
The establishment of the trusteeship system may be ranked with the 
affirmation in the preamble of “faith in fundamental human 
rights,” and the impressive enlargement of the functions assigned to 
the Economic and Social Council, as one of the major innovations 
introduced at San Francisco. It belongs to the same order of ideas. 
The underlying conception is in each case the acceptance of collective 
responsibility, not only for the maintenance of peace between States, 
but for the discharge of certain moral obligations towards individual 
human. beings, and especially towards those who, for one reason or 
another, stand in need of protection. 

Such language may be thought a little too lofty by those who have 
heard echoes of the lengthy and, at times, acrimonious: discussions in 
the committee which considered the trusteeship proposals under the 
patient and skilful chairmanship of the New Zealand Prime Minister, 
Mr. Fraser. From what has been allowed to be known of the pro- 
ceedings it is clear that there was no lack of the sapping and mining 
and manceuvring for position to be expected on such occasions, and 
that not every delegate was at all times inspired by a single-minded 
zeal for the interests of the peoples concerned. But it would be a 
mistake to draw the cynical conclusion that the trusteeship pro- 
visions of the Charter are mere make-believe. Like them, Article 22 
of the League Covenant had its weaknesses and its lacunae and was 
the subject of prolonged wrangling behind the scenes; yet the 
mandatory system, with all its imperfections, was not make-believe, 
but a genuine attempt to give effect to the principle that the welfare 
and development of peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
forms “a sacred trust of civilisation.” The language may be a trifle 
grandiose, but the words are not meaningless. The founders of the 
United Nations have accepted the principle, and, building upon 
Article 22 of the Covenant, have sought in their turn and in their 
own way to ensure its practical application. 

It has not been found possible, at this stage, to define precisely 
the scope of the trusteeship system. The territofies primarily in 
view are those now under mandate and those which may be detached 
from enemy States as a result of the war. It may be presumed that 
“enemy States” are meant to include Italy, so as to bring in the 
Italian colonies as well as territories to be taken from Japan. But the 
trusteeship system will not necessarily be applied to all the terri- 
tories in one or other of the specified classes. Which of them are, 
in fact, to become “ trust territories ” is.described nather vaguely as 
“a matter for subsequent agreement ”—between whom is not stated. 
It may be conjectured that the intention is to bring in the mandated 
territories, but to leave the door open for selection in the case of 
possessions to be surrendered by Japan and Italy. 

The scheme is modelled upon the mandatory system, but—as will 
be seen—with some important modifications. An interesting new 
departure is the arrangement—an American contribution—by which 
a “trust territory,” or part of it, may be set aside for special treatment 
as a “ strategic area” under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Security 
Council. Each “ trust territory” is to be allotted an “ Administering 
Authority.” This may be one or more States or the United Nations 
as a whole, so that a kind of condominium unknown under the 
mandatory system is not excluded. “Terms of trusteeship” are to 
to be framed for each “trust territory” and submitted for. final 
approval to the General Assembly or, in the case of “ strategic areas,” 
the Security Council. Except where “ strategic areas ” are concerned, 
supreme authority in all matters connected with the operation of 
the system is vested in the General Assembly. Under the League 
régime questions relating to mandates were often discussed at 
Assemblies, but decisions were reserved for the Council. The 
Charter prefers the wider and more public forum. 

The Assembly is to be advised and assisted by a Trusteeship 
Council analogous to the Permanent Mandates Commission, but con- 
stituted on a different principle and in one important respect enjoying 
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larger powers, since it is expressly authorised to carry out inspections 
on the spot. The Mandates Commission was a body of individuals 
appointed by the League Council and selected by reference to their 
personal qualifications. The members of the Trusteeship Council 
are likewise to be “specially qualified persons,” but they will sit 
as representatives of States, and certain States, including all the 
Big Five, will be entitled to representation as of right. I: may be, 
therefore, that the proceedings of the Trusteeship Counci!—a bedy 
of official delegates—will have a more political flavour than those 
of the Mandates Commission, whose responsibility was a collective 
responsibility to the League Council. Whether the change is for 
the better time will show. 

While the general conception is plain enough, the Trusteeship 
Chapters are not notable for precision. The actual seleciion of 
“trust territories” from among those eligible for selection is a 
matter for “subsequent agreement” between parties not specified. 
The “terms of trusteeship” are to be agreed upon by “the States 
directly concerned.” In the case of territories held under mandate 
by members of the United Nations, the “ States directly concerned ” 
are to include the mandatory. Except for this, there ic no guidance 
as to how these States are to be identified or as to the significance 
of the word “directly.” The Charter provides for the approval 
of “terms of trusteeship ” by the Assembly or the Security Council, 
as the case may be, but there seems to be no lI’ke prov:sion for 
approval of the “ Administering Authority,” nor, indeed, is it clearly 
explained by whom, or by what process, the Authority is to be 
nominated, or who is to decide in any given case whether it is to be 
one or more States or the Organisation itself. There is likewise 
some obscurity as to who is to be entitled to decide the rather 
important question whether a given “trust territory” shall be a 
“strategic area.” It may be that on some points it was thought 
best to be vague. Whatever the explanation, there are a gocd many 
loose ends, and the looseness is not in all cases merely verbal. - It 
might have been better if the United Nations had been able to be 
a little more explicit as to what they had agreed upon, but the 
underlying principles are clear and command respect: 


RUSSIA IN PALESTINE 


By E. M. L. BLYTH 


“Ww ERUSALEM,” said the Russian Pilgrims of thirty years ago, 

“is the centre of the world.” In proof of their belief they 
would point to the exact spot, which is marked by a globe of stone 
or marble in a cup-shaped receptacle in the nave of the Greek 
cathedral in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. They meant it in a 
geographical sense; but how literally and splendidly true was their 
belief. Jerusalem is the centre of the world to every Christian, and 
to Orthodox Jewry, while to every Moslem it is the second holy city 
of Islam. Jerusalem is the pivot upon which the three creeds turn 
whose basis of belief is in the One True God; and though mankind 
has allowed disharmony to creep into the centre of the world’s deep 
accord, in time to come the unity will triumph. 

Having regard to this ardent belief of the Russian Pilgrims, the 
thought follows naturally: “How will the re-establishment of the 
Russian Church affect Palestine?” Before the Great War of 1914- 
1918, Russia had large and important properties in many parts of 
Palestine, and in Syria also, and spent enormous sums of money upon 
them. At Jerusalem were the beautiful churches at Gethsemane 
and on the Jaffa Road, large hospices for the pilgrims, hospitals and 
schools, and consular buildings. At Hebron, Ain-Karim (the tradi- 
tional birthplace of St. John the Baptist), Nazareth, Tiberias, and 
Damascus were large foundations, including schools, hospices, 
churches, and hospitals. All these establishments were well placed, 
generally on high ground, well built, and fully staffed, as a rule 
entirely by Russians; where there were Arab agents also Russians 
predominated. The standard of education was high, and all the 
institutions, of whatever sort, were run practically and efficiently. 
Until 1914, Russia was the Protectress of Orthodox Church interests 
in Palestine, as France was of Latin Christianity, for the Greek 
Church (which is the Church of Palestine and with which the 
Russian is in full communion) was hampered by being under a non- 
Christian suzerain power. 
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When the New Turkish Constitution of 1908 granted religious 
liberty to all Ottoman subjects, the Orthodox Arabs began to press 
for Church reform and the restoration of various ancient rights and 
privileges, both religious and educational, which had either lapsed 
with time or been withdrawn by the higher clergy; and this brought 
them up against the Greek (national) monks, who saw in the move- 
ment a threat to their own position and authority. Serious distur- 
bances resulted between the two parties; both sides sought the advice 
of Bishop Blyth, as representing the Anglican Communion, knowing 
well that no political or other advantage would be sought by the 
English Church or Government. Later on, a Turkish (Moslem) 
Commissioner of high rank was sent by the Sublime Porte to hold 
an enquiry on the spot. The Patriarch Damianos, a Greek by birth 
and a wise statesman of his Church, tried to keep the balance 
between Greeks and Arabs, without discouraging the latter, whose 
loyalty to their Mother Church was never in question. His attitude 
isolated him temporarily from the Greek monks, who accused him of 
siding with the Arab “ rebels” against them. The Russian Church 
in Palestine supported the Arabs, who began to draw towards her and 
away from their own (Greek) clergy. 

Thirty years have passed since then and a second World War has 
openly challenged religion and order in every land. The Russian 
Church comes forward again as a champion of the Faith. What 
will be her réle in Palestine? The whole scene there is changed. 
The Orthodox Church is free, after centuries ; the wise Damianos 
is dead, and his successor, Timotheus, the one hundred and thirty- 
second Patriarch of Jerusalem in direct line from James, “ the Lord's 
brother,” has lived and studied in England ; he knows English well, 
and is as firm a friend of the English Church and people as was 
Damianos. The breach between the Greek and Arab members of 
the Church of Palestine has been closed, if not healed, in the face 
of what both honestly believe to be a threat to the Christian Faith 
—the claims of Zionism. Although Britain has literally. fulfilled her 
word, given in 1917, to “facilitate the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish people,” political Zionism is dis- 
satisfied and desires Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth. Islam 
opposes that claim, and nowhere is feeling on this point stronger 
than in India. Jews and Arabs each accuse England of unduly 
favouring the other, and in the dust of conflict and the gales of 
recrimination both sides—and perhaps the world beyond—forget 
that Britain freed Palestine in 1917 at a great cost and has done 
remarkable constructive work in and for it since then. 

The persistent clash and clamour of Zionist and Arab aims and 
claims Mas mis!ed many Western people into thinking that Palestine 
is primarily a Jewish-Moslem concern. It is not, and it can never 
be, thus limited ; the claim and the duty of Christendom in the 
Homeland of its Faith cannot be evaded. The Eastern Churches 
have never swerved from this conviction, which is equally the 
ideal and the standard of the Church of England. In any future 
move in Palestine (where religion and politics are always so un- 
happily, so inextricably, confused) the position of the Russian 
Church will be one of great spiritual advantage. She will not forget 
that a large proporton of the Zionist settlers are her compatriots, 
while among the Arabs are thousands of loya! and sincere Orthodox 
Christians as well as Moslems ; her dealings, as a Church, with the 
large Moslem communities in Russia have been wise and tolerant, 
without any lowering of her Christian standard. She comes well 
equipped materially also to her work for peace in Palestine ; her fine 
holdings there have been well cared for by the Mandatory Power 
and can be handed back to her intact and ready for use. Though 
these institutions were dedicated to religious and philanthropic, 
rather than political, purposes, the priest and the nun, the teacher 
and the doctor, are no less the object of national interest and pro- 
tection than the consul and the ambassador. 


Relations between the Eastern Churches and our own in Palestine 
have grown steadily in charity and depth and understanding during 
the past fifty years, and the recent accord between Moscow and 
Canterbury can only be fruitful for good in fostering national amity 
between Russia and England. The re-establishment of the Russian 
Church in Palestine, therefore, is greatly to be welcomed in the 
interests of Palestine herself. 
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LADY OXFORD 
By SIR ANGUS WATSON 

O one who ever had a conversation of any length with Lady 
Oxford is likely to forget it. It is some five years now since 
I spoke at two meetings with her in the North of England and 
spent the evening with her afterwards. Some of the conversation 
it would be indiscreet to detail and some of it is irrelevant,.but a 
few of Lady Oxford’s judgements on public men may be of interest 
sull. 

Mr. Churchill. “A good man, incapable of harbouring malice or 
lack of charity for anyone. He is a brilliant man, but is too impulsive 
to be a safe guide, and needs with him a man of equal measure 
to help him in his judgements. Lord Beaverbrook, with whom he 
is very intimate, is, in my view, a bad influence.” 

Franklin Roosevelt. “He told me twenty years ago that he would 
never do anything, as he was paralysed in both of his legs. I 
replied, * A man does not think with his legs. Some day you may 
be President of the United States.’ That I said only half seriously, 
but I recognised that he had the gifts for the position.” 

Fohn Morley. “He had a ‘ spinsterish’ mind and was not a really 
great man.” 

Lord Oxford: “The most gifted man I ever knew, generous to 2 
fault, and entirely loyal to his friends. Speaking of Ireland, he said, 
“No nation is competent to govern another against its will, so 
Ireland should have Hom: Rule.’ Ot the Treaty of Versailles he said, 
“I see the seeds of a future war in it. No treaty should be signed 
in the country of a belligerent Power. This treaty should have been 
carefully prepared some time after the war was over and in a 
neutral country.’ He had offered to assist Lloyd George with it, but 
he had refused to accept his services.” 

King Edward VIII. “An able boy governed by democratic 
instincts, but he would not have made a good king.” , 

Kaiser Wilhelm. “I knew him well. He was arrogant, handsome 
and superficially clever, but he was badly brought up in childhood. 
His aunt told me that his mother was incapable of training her 
children wisely.” 

Mr. Neville Chamber'lain. 
country with singleness of purpose. 
of appeasement, but admired him for it. 
aeroplane before he flew to Munich.” 

Mr. Lloyd George. “I told him when I read his ‘ Life’ that I 
had been under the impression that the last war had been won by 
millions of unknown soldiers, but I now realised that he had won it 
himself.” 

Lord Northcliffe. “Had a bad influence on Lloyd George, who 
intrigued with him and gave him a great deal of private information 
which he should have withheld.” 

Her own Autobiography. “I asked John Morley whether I shou!d 
accept the incredible sum of £11,000 that I had been offered to 
write it. He said ‘Yes, but write as you speak, and say what you 
feel.’ Arthur Balfour’s comment was ‘Write the book by all 
means, but let me see it before you publish it.’ 1 deleted three 
chapters on his advice, but I am not sure that he was right.” 

The Coalition Cabinet. “I know most of them and there is not 
one among them can hold a candle to Churchill. God has raised him 
for this special task. He is not a conventionally religious man, but 
I detected a deeper note in his recent speeches.” 

On Marriage. “ Many men marry wives who are their intellectual 
inferiors and suffer accordingly. I do not know why they do this, 
as no marriage can be successful if the wife is not able to act as 
comrade to her husband as well as helpmeet.” 

On Women. “Women are merciless to their own sex, particularly 
to those who ignore their sex ‘ taboos.” I would expect forgiveness 
from a man much more readily than from a woman.” 

On Religion. “A person who has not a religious background is 
intellectually and spiritually blind. Life is impossible without 
religion. . . . It is lack of religion—love, sacrifice, truth and beauty— 
that makes me unhappy. This war may purify and release us.” 

By Lady Oxford’s death the world loses a great deal of wit and 
no little wisdom. 


“A good man, and devoted to his 
I did not agree with his policy 
He had never been in an 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


NE of the incidental regrets which assail those of us who have 

been swept aside by the electoral avalanche is that we shall not 
be there to witness the first stages of this new and unexpected Parlia- 
ment. How much I should have liked to see the House of Commons 
muster once again in St. Stephen’s Chapel and to indulge my sense 
of historical coincidence by feeling that, if only for a short few 
moments, we were back on the site of the great historical contests of 
the past. Four brass rosettes set in the tesselated pavement are all 
that recall to us the fact that it was in St. Stephens that the old House 
used to assemble, and that within the square marked out by these 
rosettes stood the table across which Pitt and Fox conducted their 
immortal combat and at which Castlereagh stood impassive while 
Whitbread assailed him for his betrayal of Saxony and Poland. It 
was indeed a different building in those days, with its vast chandeliers, 
its narrow gallery and the three high windows opening upon the 
river behind the Speaker’s chair. But it is strange and true that this 
new House of Commons, which may seem so d-fferent but which 
will prove so much the same, will assemble for its first reunion within 
the walls that witnessed the passage of the Reform Bill and the 
political revolution which was the presage of the social revolution 
which we are now experiencing. There can be few of us who do not 
feel some pride at the thought that this tremendous reversal of fortune, 
with all its possible implications, should have taken place so placidly 
and with so little bitterness or vituperation. There can be few of us 
who are not astonished by the dumb instinct of the electorate, which 
in its rejection of all minority groups or fancy parties, has proved 
once again that the two-party system, with its alternative balance and 
exchange between a responsible Government and a responsible 
Opposition is (however illogical it may appear) the very basis for the 
proper working of representative institutions. 

* * * * 

It is a disappointment also not to be able, by constant attendance, 
to assess the value of the new House of Commons and of the new 
Members who have been elected. However often one may visit the 
House as an outsider, it is never possible, unless one forms an actual 
part of it, accurately to follow the rise and fall of reputations, or to 
be able to assess which of the new men elected are likely to prove 
early or late flowering plants. I should have liked to watch with 
sympathetic interest the career of the boyish statistician, Mr. Harold 
Wilson, whose success, both in the Civil Service and at the polls, 
has been so meteoric. I should have liked to gauge whether Mr. 
Mallalieu is likely to make the same appeal to the House of Commons 
as he has made to a wide circle of readers. How interesting it would 
have been to observe whether General Mason Macfarlane is able 
to maintain in face of the polite but searching criticism of the House 
of Commons the same equanimity with which he defied the last of 
the many bombs that dropped upon the beaches of Dunkirk. Will 
Mrs. Braddock really prove, amid the subtle amenities of the lobbies, 
as obdurate and unbending as she seems? Will Lord Corvedale, 
after his long absence, adopt the manner of a highly responsible 
veteran or will he, as I suspect, be just the same gay and friendly 
youth that he was in 1931? Will Mr. Tom Driberg, now that he is 
a member of the governing party, find in the support of a majority 
the same opportunities for unflinching provocation as he enjoyed with 
such ability when he played his lonely and quite irrepressible hand? 
Will even Mr. Stokes agree with someone sometimes? How long 
will it take Mr. John Maude to conquer his natural modesty and to 
impress the House with his gifts and personality? And how long 
will it be before a young man such as Mr. Anthony Nutting adjusts 
himself to this strange and incalculable atmosphere and acquires the 
preoccupied but confident manner of the rising politician? How sad 
that I shall not be able to watch these interesting patterns forming 
and reforming beneath my eyes! 

* * * * 


Temporarily, at least, there will be aching gaps. Mr. Richard Law 
will not be there to still a restless House by the utter truthfulness of 
his demeanour and the sedative qualities of his calm slow way. Mr. 
Hore Belisha will not be there to show the amateurs how the pro- 
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fessional, even when out of office, can stroke or thump the box. Mr. 


William Mabane will not be there, with his alert courtesy, his fluent 
provision of detail, to indicate the exact manner which a junior 
Minister, rapidly qualifying for Cabinet rank, should without diffi- 
dence and without jactitation adopt. No longer will Colonel Walter 
Elliot be able, in a few deft phrases, to rescue even the dullest debate 
from irrelevance: no longer will Sir Archibald Sinclair follow the 
middle way with almost Gladstonian elocution ; no longer will Sir 
Percy Harris beam kindlily over the appropriate or Sir Richard 
Acland give to the inappropriat? such passionate fervour. How much 
the new House will miss the energy and eloquence of Captain Peter 
Thorneycroft, who lost his seat at Stafford by less than eight hundred 
votes! How strange and sad it is that the trenchant moderation 
which Sir William Beveridge displayed during his short passage 
through Parliament should no longer be available in the debates on 
social betterment! Many fresh and perhaps admirable figures will 
emerge. I doubt, however, whether the new House will be com- 
pensated for the loss of a man of Mr. Henry Strauss’ lucidity and 
conviction, or provide so arresting an example of astringent com- 
petence as Sir James Grigg has offered during all these exacting 
years. There are, however, some welcome compensations. Readers 
of The Spectator will be glad indeed that our respected Editor, 
Mr. Wilson Harris, has been elected for Cambridge University. 
* * * * 


Mr. Attlee as Prime Minister will continue to display the sincerity 
and good sense which he has always displayed ; what will be interest- 
ing to observe is whether he also retains his attractive diffidence. I 
have seldom seen a man to whom modesty came so simply, and 
without any hint of sensitiveness or affectation. Mr. Bevin will prove 
a formidable, and it may be a practical, Foreign Secretary. Mr. 
Morrison, as leader of the House, may be able to replace by his gift 
of humour the suavity which rendered Mr. Eden so superb a manipu- 
lator of his intricate task. I am glad indeed that Mr. Arthur 
Greenwcod, whose conduct while in the wilderness was so fine an 
example of dignity and unselfishness, shoulda now again be among the 
leaders on the Government bench. It may well be that the junior 
Ministers, and especially the Under Secretaries, will not at first have 
acquired the evasive deftness which the ideal Parliamentary Secretary 
should display. It is to be hoped that His Majesty’s Opposition will 
not seek to embarrass them until they have found their feet ; it is 
certain that from the Civil Service they will obtain that loyal and 
unstinted assistance which it is the tradition of that great profession 
to provide. And it may well be that as the months pass the country ° 
as a whole will realise that the Labour Government is not merely a 
party, but also a national, Government ; and that the large majority 
it has won, in that it will provide a degree of confidence between 
the Government and the governed which no small Conservative 
majority could have offered, will in the end prove of comfort and 
benefit to the community as a whole. 

* * * x 


We adopt this sanguine attitude, since it is a valuable British habit 
to make the best even of personal disappointments. Our optimism 
on this occasion is sliced through by a knife-edge of poignant regret: 
we cannot rid our minds or hearts of the tragedy of Mr. Churchill’s 
fall. Again and again do we try to persuade ourselves that this was 
not ingratitude but a serious public desire for internal renovation. 
Yet the stark fact remains that we clung to him when we were in 
danger and denied him when that danger was, by his genius, 
removed. We might find some solace in the thought that Mr. 
Churchill, as a second Cincinnatus, will now retire to Westerham 
and devote his later years to the charm of domestic life and the 
pursuit of his literary and artistic occupations. The worst of it is 
that Mr. Churchill is not the man of the ivory tower ; he is the man 
of the arena. So long as vigour remains to him he will persist in 
being pugnacious. He desires no Elysian retreat ; he is a House of 
Commons man. And we who love him can comfort ourselves only 
with the thought that whatever storm-clouds may gather in the 
evening, the world will never forget the high blaze of ‘noon. 
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Artists ot Fame and Promise. At the Leicester Galleries. —-John 


Armstrong. At the Lefevre Galleries 
Wuat do the famous artists promise, and what fame will the 
promising artists achieve? The Leicester Galleries very wisely 


leaves this to the public, and perhaps the majority of the best 
exhibits fall somewhere between “fame” in terms of Sickert and 
promise in terms of Ursula McCannel, who I believe is very 
young indeed. To be as famous as Sutherland or Moore or Piper 
is to be just famous enough to need all the promise in the world, for 
it is a stage at which to slip into the use of an easy formu:a presents 
temptations, because the name is worth the money. Sickert once 
said that “genius is the capacity for self-preservation in a talent” 
—or words to that effect, an aphorism containing a fair degree of 
truth. It remains to be seen which of the so-called “young 
painters "—a term used to describe anyone between forty and sixty 
—will preserve his talent intact, for some are in very present danger 
of petrifying. Be that as it may, “les jeunes” have a number of 
excellent pictures on view. Ivon Hitchens’ Tree Painting is well 
up to his usual standard ; David Jones’ The Edge of the Wood is 
delightful, which is more than can be said for his oil Self Portrait. 
Duncan Grant exhibits a large pastel, Spanish Girl, which seems to 
me good, but which I confess I dislike. Frances Hodgkins, a very 
young artist in the early seventies, whose work is more promising 
than most, shows Parrot with Poppy, dated 1945, which is as fresh 
and lovely as any work of hers I have seen. Stanley Spencer, Paul 
Nash and Graham Sutherland are all represented with works of 
average quality. 

Of the painters either dead or past the doldrums whose work js 
on show, there is a fine Sickert, The Red Blouse, and a large oil 
of the New Bedford by the same artist which would have been 
excellent had he completed it. James Pryde’s The Archway is a 
first-rate example of his gloomy baroque manner, and Sir William 
Nicholson’s _ still-life Pink Cattleyas displays his customary 
impeccable taste and wonderful facility. The usual vague d‘splay 
of “sensitive” impressions of dull weather by artists of ne ther 
established fame nor definite promise make up the bulk of the rest. 
Some of the best of the really young artists are not represented, 
which is rather a p-ty. 

There is much about John Armstrong’s new paintings to com- 
mend them. They are persuas:ve in mood and they are, on the 
whole, consistent in quality, both of execution and intention. The 
deserted towns lack the curious power to disturb of Ch’'rico’s early 
pictures, for all they are technically more proficient, and the con- 
structions in landscape have not the static dominating empiiness of 
Moore’s lead sculptures, some of which they slightly resemble. Mr. 
Armstrong’s best pictures in this exhibition are of water-lapped 
cathedrals and motionless trees in dusty landscapes. The water 
fills the buildings but no drop escapes to the parched earth outside. 
These paintings have a haunting quiet which would grow on the 
beholder without his knowledge—as would certain of the small, 
rather Florentine, figure pictures of draped women dancing. Mr. 
Armstrong’s subdued colour and mosaic-like application of tempera 
are highly suited to his subjects. I recommend Nos. 16, 29 and 33 
as being something more than purely decorative. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Volga-Volga.’’ At the Tatler——*“ Piéges.’’ At Studio One.—— “La 
Grande Illusion.’’ At the Academy. —— “National Velvet.’’ 
Generally Released. 

Volga-Volga is one of the most successful of the lighter Soviet 
films, and its re-emergence in an English-speaking version is there- 
fore of considerable interest. The Anglicizing consists in a substi- 
tuting of English words for the original Russian, the translation being 
influenced by the need to achieve some measure of synchronisa- 
tion between the new words recorded in London and the lip-move- 
ments of the original picture photographed in Russia. The distri- 
bution of foreign films in this country meets sufficient resistance to 
justify drastic measures, and it is true that the normal method of 
edaptation, the simple superimposition of written title designed to 
summarise the dialogue, has not resulted in a wide distribution of 
foreign tongue films. Yet if one compares the English version of 
Volga-Volga with Piéges and La Grand Illusion, two sub-titled 
French films currently re-issued, there can be little doubt that the 
dubbing of new voices represents a serious weakening of the in- 
tegrity of the original film. Volga-Volga is a gay, colourful comedy 
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of the lighter aspects of Soviet endeavour, remarkable for satire as 
well as wit, and memorable for beautiful scenes of towns and 
villages on the banks of the great Russian river. The music and 
humour is sufficiently pictorial to need little literary interpretation, 
To substitute English words inevitably leaves us with a hybrid 
result, and the obvious loss of verbal smoothness and spontaneity 
is a real deprivation. Look, by contrast, at the two French films. 
The dialogue, however little understood, is a vital part of the whole 
production. Indeed, a nen-French-speak:ng audience, gathering the 
sense from the sub-titles, can enjoy an almost full appreciation of 
the picture from the mood, tone and inflection of the dialogue. 

Piéges, which was shown in London just before the war, is a 
comedy thriller about a suspected white slave traffic which leads a 
glamorous young girl detective into a number of adventures, grave 
with Eric von Stroheim and gay with Maurice Chevalier. It is not 
a major French production, but good (though perhaps sometimes 
unedifying) entertainment. La Grande Illusion, directed by Jean 
Renoir, was made in 1937 and explores the rich psychological field 
of a prisoner-of-war cainp of the last war. It shows the bonds of 
class between a French and a German aristocrat defying the 
boundaries of nationality; it shows the common French people 
beginning to dream about a new world to follow the last war, a world 
built by ordinary men moving towards a new appreciation of the 
demands of citizenship. But running parallel with the hope sym- 
bolised by the relationship between a German war widow and an 
escaping French prisoner is an undercurrent of hopelessness which 
seems today muddled and indecisive. Let us hope that the fault lies 
with the film and not with our own current of thinking. In any case, 
this is a provocative film well worthy of revival at this time, and I 
believe that a more courageous policy on the part of film exhibitors 
could lead to the wide acceptance of such foreign films in their sub- 
titled form. 

Enid Bagnold’s novel National Velvet was a delightfully exciting 
little tale, and the film recaptures most of the story’s quality. Such 
criticisms as One is tempted to make of the Americanisation of the 
scene are driven out of mind by the breath-taking excitement of the 
climax at Aintree. Rarely have I seen a cinema audience in such a 
state of delight as when the girl jockey brought her home-trained 
horse first past the winning-post. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


BRAVE NEW WORLD 


Wuart cavalcade of horses, bright as fire, 
Inspired by lovers, shook their bridled passion 
From smoothly-braided manes into the air, 
Lit conflagration on all upturned faces 

(A thousand smiling maidens tossing curls 

Of rapturous defiance), took their riders 

Into the streeted citadel of death! 


From what Arabian sands, Mongolian plains 

Did the eruption pour? Europe is dead, 

Here is‘no life, only mechanic puppets, 

Like poppet-valves fixed to inert machines, 

Bob up and down, go in and out, their action 

The million-fold explosions of a spirit 

Dug from the earth tramped by those desert horsemen. 


This shadowy force, life’s long-forgotten mirage 
Clatters no pavements, darkens no parents’ doors. 
No such migrating horde can come again. 

From West to East the same machinery whirring 
Spreads desolation, defeats the despairing sparrows— 
Sad manufacture of world-wide depression, 

Souls empty everywhere in sireets shop-laden. 


Joy like a mystery completely vanished, 

All primal gaiety flat-ironed by reason. 

Open the churches, shout to the vacant pulpits! 
Only the sunlight empties illumination 

On empty hearts. The mind will crack in terror 
Since there’s no joy. Then will the chiidren argue 
As soon as born, and vote death to their parents. 


W. J. TURNER. 





Postage on this issue: Inlana, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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LETTERS TO 


FROM COVENANT TO CHARTER 


Sirn,—Dr. Garnett is anxious that public opinion here and elsewhere 
shall support the Charter agreed to at San Francisco, and so am I. 
Bu:, I submit io him, that object will not be promoted by minimising 
the defects of the Charter or exaggerating those of the Covenant. By 
the Charter, Chapter I, Article 2, the “organisation is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all its members.” But, by the 
effect of Article 27 and subsequent articles, no coercive action can be 
taken against any member, including the five permanent members of 
the Council, without the agreement of all of these five members. In 
other words, no coercive actisn under the Charter can be taken against 
any of them without their consent. It seems to me impossible to 
defend this position. But in view of the other very valuable provisions 
in the Charter it should be supported and, as opportunity serves, 
amended 

It is not the case that there is any similar provision in the Covenant. 
True, generally speaking, “decisions” of the Assembly and Council 
had to be unanimous to be binding. But any resolutions passed by a 
majority of the Assembly can operate as a “recommendation,” and 
presumably the same rule applies to resolutions of the Council. Further, 
the question as to majority does not arise with regard to the imposition 
of sanctions under Article 16, which provides that if any member of 
the League “ resorts to war ” in breach of its covenants, all other members 
undertake forthwith to subject it to various economic and diplomatic 
sanctions. Meanwhile, the Council is bidden to recommend to the several 
Governments what military forces they shall contribute to protect the 
covenants of the League. Further, the members of the League agree 
to support one another if in consequence of these coercive measures the 
wrong-doing member attacks any of them. 

The effect of these provisions is that all members of the League have 
equal obligations to resist aggression, and these obligations are derived 
from the terms of the Covenant itself and not from any decision of the 
Council or Assembly, so that no question of unanimity arises. Further, 
with regard to measures designed to settle dangerous disputes, it must 
be taken, since the decision of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in the Mosul case, that the vote ot any member directly con- 


cerned in the dispute is, under the Covenant, not to be counted in any 
vote on the subject by the Council or Assembly. 

It is an entire mistake to suppose ‘hat the failure to prevent the war 
was due to any defects in the wording of the Covenant or to any 
inadequacy of the powers of the League Council or Assembly. it was 
solely due to the reluctance of the chief members of the League to use 
the powers given to them. CECIL. 


Chelwood Gate, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


LABOUR AND TORY 


Sir,—In your leader today you say “ There is no probability that Labour 
will be able to form a more efficient administration than the one it has 
displaced, or as efficient,’ and “ Man for man, a Labour administration, 
unless much unsuspected talent is unearthed, will in most departments 
be weaker than the outgoing Government. That is a fact that must 
be accepred—if it is a faci.” Well, is it? I submit that it is nothing 
of the kind, and that it is time that this shibboleth of so-called efficiency 
and ability in the Tory administration was destroyed. It seems to me 
that your comments are based on a wrong sense of values; the per- 
spective is as wrong as that of those who are so wedded to the idea 
of a ruling class that they cannot visualise the value to be placed on 
experience and understanding of the lives of the common people. We 
judge a tree by its fruits, and we have no reason to expect that the 
late administration would have shown better results for the masses here 
and throughout the world than previous Tory administrations, The bad 
record of these administrations is writ large all over the face of the 
globe. Were they efficient? There were so-called able men amongst 
them, but what do we want from our administrators? We certainiy 
want more than mere efficiency and ability to administer a department. 

We want first and foremost a h'gh purpose, a forward outlook and an 
emphasis at ali times on things that are vital to the lives and happiness 
of the common people, that is the vast majority of mankind. This is 
much more important than professional ability. We have had enough 
of so-called able men who’ are lacking in what in Lancashire is called 
“gumption.” Many Tory administrators have shown themselves very 
able in doing the things which it were better for the world had never 
been done. Lord Simon was and ‘s, an able man in his profession, 
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THE EDITOR 


but many think he was the worst Foreign Secretary that we have had 
in our lifetime. Why? Mr. Churchill is a genius in certain things, 
but he showed neither gumption nor a knowledge of the mind of his 
people when he “smarmed” Fraaco and when he made his deplorable 
broadcasts. These kind of people fall down because at critical times they 
either lack commonsense or else are more interested in bolstering up 
frayed and decayed systems than in helping men to get sccial justice. 

I suggest that in comparing Mr. Attlee’s team with those dismissed by 
the people we should get out of the jungle of the past and false values 
and see the horizon. Mr. Attlee’s team are not condemned by their past 
like our past Tory administrations, and their mental processes are more 
in line with a changing world. They are not going to be lulled into 
contentment by swallowing the assiduous propaganda that we have the 
highest standard of living in the world and should be very pleased with 
ourselves, a grossly untrue statement which must be well known to 
members of the late administration like Lord Woolton who broadcast 
this statement during the election. Neither are we going to accept the 
idea that Mr. Attlee’s team cannot compare with Ministers like Mr. 
Amery, Major Lloyd George, Mr. W. S Morrison and suchlike, who 
by the longest stretch of imagination cannot be regarded as successful 
Ministers. Remember that in the past the same sort of comparisons 
have been made, and we have been exhorted to think no end of people 
like Joynson Hicks, Sir John Gilmour and even Mr. Baldwin. No, it 
won’t do. Let us have an end of this sort of nonsense about Tory 
ability ; the ccuntry has decided that it won’t wash.—Yours faithfully, 

LEN HARDING. 
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Bexhurst, Hurst Green, Etchingham, Sussex. 


R.A.F. TRAINING 


S1R,—May I take the liberty of complimenting you on making public the 
expression of views on the R.A.F. Education Scheme. Such a dissection 
cannot fail to have a beneficial effect and may well forestall a post-mortem. 
Since I am perforce. committed to the implementation of the E.V.T. 
Scheme I would like to make a few observations on R.A.F. education 
drawn from first-hand experience over the past four years. In justice 
to the Air Ministry it should be mentioned that the R.A.F. General 
Education Scheme, now merged into the Educational and Vocational 
Training Scheme, represented one aspect only of educational activity 
during the war. The efficiency of the service as a fighting force is in no 
small measure due to the excellence of the instruction given in the Initial 
Training Wings and Technical Schools. How far this in turn was due 
to the wisdom of the higher administration or to the professional ethic 
of the instructors I cannot say—doubtless each made a contribution. 

The General Education Scheme, however, was designed to provide 
training and facilities for education directed towards Service requirc ments 
and the needs of students pursuing interrupted studies. Its functions 
seemed to become too closely associated with recreational and purely 
welfare activities. The official mind was very properly concerned with 
morale, but it forgot that “Recreations are not education.” Much 
publicity was given to News Rooms, wall displays, and “In Town 
To-Night” activities, but littl was provided for the serious student. 
Bread and circuses satisfy some, but not all. 

There has been a remarkable quickening of interest in education among 
all ranks since V.E. day. The Service man with an eye on the future has 
become increasingly conscious of the value of training. He lays special 
emphasis on the utilitarian aspect. He is a shrewd judge of values, and 
will not be easily deceived by sops. It is essential, therefore, that the 
training provided must be of high quality even if restricted in scope. 
The effort made and the standard attained must be rewarded by some 
measure of academic or public recognition. It seems quite certain that 
a grandiose scheme, conceived at Olympian heights, over-advertised, given 
to facile promises and ambitious projects which can obviously not be 
implemented, will not only do a disservice to the cause of education but 
must inevitably lead to disillusionment and cynicism. It would seem that 
the E.V.T. Scheme must be made to flourish on a series of improvisations 
in respect of instructors, equipment and facilities. 

In respect of the status of Education Officers I can only endorse the 
statements of your correspondent “ Ex-Education Officer.” Their cause 
has been championed repeatedly by representatives of the universities 
and of education in the House, but their last state is worse than the first. 
What of the future? It should be obvious that a fighting service, whose 
efficiency is so largely dependent on the quality of its technical training, 
can scarcely hope to attract the best men to its educational service by 
arbitrarily classifying the present members as civil servants so as to be 
able to retain them sine die—Yours faithfully, “ EDUCATION OFFICER.” 
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ETHIOPIA AND THE ITALIAN COLONIES 


Sir,—Brigadier Longrigg’s article on the future of Eritrea and Somalia 
will disturb not only the friends of Ethiopia but those who believe that 
we have renounced Imperialism. His proposals are: (1) to attach to 
the Soudan the healthy uplands of the former Italian colony of Eritrea ; 
(2) to combine the best part of the coastal area, including the port of 
Massowa, with the Tigre province of Ethiopia under British or American 
or international trustee administration ; and (3) to place Italian Somalia 
and the Ethiopian province of the Ogaden—which is at present a reserved 
area under British military administration—under another trustee or 
mandatory Power. The justification put forward for depriving one -of 
the United Nations of part of her territory is regard for the well-being of 
the inhabitants and the incapacity of the Ethiopian Amharas to rule other 
peoples. The suggestion is made that Egypt might receive the trustee- 
ship for Somalia because “she is rich, Moslem and progressive.” The 
present social conditions in Egypt hardly recommend the extension of 
her rule; nor do we apply to the Soudan the considerations which 
Brigadier Longrigg advances for the disposal of the Italian colony. 

Ethiopia claims Eritrea as part of her old territory before the Italian 
aggression ; and it is her vital need to regain access to the sea. Massawa 
has been recognised as the principal port of her littorial from the days of 
the Portuguese explorers of Africa; and she should not be fobbed off 
with the inferior Assab, while we or the Americans take the best harbour. 
Ethiopians may require for a time expert assistance in managing the 
port ; and the Emperor recognises the need of technical help and will 
seek it. 

As to Somalia, something might be said for uniting all the Somali 
peoples, who were divided between Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Ethiopia, under one trustee administration, not being British or American. 
But Brigadier Longrigg is sceptical about the plan. Failing it, the case 
for severing the Ogaden province from Ethiopian administration cannot 
be maintained. Italian Somalia may be placed under the system of the 
Trusteeship Council, in which Great Britain with other Powers would 
exercise supervision ; but in that case the claims of Ethiopia for facilities 
in the ports should be recognised. Ethiopia is blamed for the backward- 
ness, which is the result of the action of the European Powers during the 
last hundred years in isolating her. With help from the United Nations 
for her rehabilitation, the restoration of access to the sea, and respect for 
her sovereignty, she would show herself fit to rule and be enabled “to 
walk freely among the great boulevards of the world.”—Yours, &c., 

Hollycot, Vale of Health, N.W. 3. NorMAN BENTWICH. 


FRATERNISATION 


Sirn,—May I be permitted to offer some solace to that Dutch lady, 
E. H. Fermin, rightly perpiexed at what she considers the British, in 
particular the British soldiers’, keenness for fraternisation with the 
Germans. 

As one who has lived with his fellows-in-arms in North Africa, France 
and Germany, may I suggest that we now admit the word “ Fraternisa- 
tion” to be a typically British—and American—euphemism ; a sop to 
our puritanical and still Victorian national conscience ; a nice word to 
cloak a nasty-sounding subject. Until recently did we not habitually 
evade the expression “V.D.” when talking of sexual diseases, just as 
we still talk vaguely of woman’s “normal functions” instead of using 
the simpler expression. And so we talk of fraternisation when we mean 
something quite different. Let us examine the evidence of what 
fraternisation really means to 99 per cent. of soldiers. 

In North Africa there was no ban on social intercourse with the 
French or Arabs, and it was permitted to queue six-deep outside the 
licensed brothels—or must we still pretend that natural actions of soldiers 
overseas don’t happen just because it isn’t “nice” to be human that 
way? When allowed his “freedoms” with the opposite sex among the 
French, the soldier in North Africa invented no urge to fraternise, and 
only the barest minimum made any attempt at social understanding 
with the French people, far less the despised Arab—though where 
la fille francaise was “ interdite” or unobtainable, Fraternisation, called 
in those uncultured days by blunter title, was quickly introduced to the 
fairer members of the Arab population. 

The British soldier does not noticeably feel impelled to fraternise with 
the German prisoners in this country—the German is the same; it is 
the motive which is lacking! Have six years of war not taught us yet 
to call a spade a spade rather than a digging implement? It would be 
better to confess our sexual trespasses, as our European neighbours so 
blithely do theirs, than to risk alienating our friends by denying the 
true basis of “ Fraternisation,” which is primarily a sexual and not a 
social impulse, a get-together with German womankind and not with 
the German race. The admission may temporarily lose us our own 
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good opinion of ourselves as being different from all the other human 
animals, but we shall regain the respect and confidence of the lately 
occupied countries ; indeed, they will like us all the better for our 
admitted human frailties —Yours faithfully, SERVING OFFICER. 


EVANGELISM BY ADVERTISING 


Sir,—I am happy to notice that there is no real point at issue between 
Canon Roger Lloyd and myself so far as labelling these suggested adver- 
tisements is concerned. I concede that a name must be linked with 
this publicity if only ta make it possible for people to write for further 
help. It is a denominational name that I object to, and for the reasons 
I have already given. Let us do this together. It is one of the features 
of the times that folk out of touch with religion will listen to the Church 
but not to the Churches. We gain in power as we speak with one voice. 
If these clear, dignified, arresting messages are given as from us all, 
we shall avoid the very appearance of rivalry. 

It is the experience of most men who write religious articles in the 
“secular” Press that they are involved in a mass of correspondence from 
people in all kinds of spiritual need. It is another proof that though 
the majority of our fellow-countrymen are out of touch with the 
Churches, they are not unaware of spiritual disharmony nor are they 
deeply antagonistic to our mission. If, therefore, we undertook this 
advertising as from “ The Spiritua! Advice Council” (a name, no doubt, 
which could easily be improved), and could see that the enquiries were 
patiently, adequately and confidentially dealt with by the ablest spiritual 
directors we could find, we should fling a bridge across the gulf which 
separates the Church from the multitudes of people to whom at present 
religion means next to nothing at all. 

Canon Roger Lloyd cannot understand my doubts about saying the 
same thing over and over again. 

My point is this. We are not dealing with children. We are dealing 
with men and women, and we want to foster the truly rational in them. 
Their individual hearts and minds are our concern. Modern advertise- 
ment builds much on the repetition of slogans. “Beer is best for an 
Ar nation,” “Eat less bread,” &c. The principle appears to be this: 
“Din it in. Throw it at them early and late. It is bound to make an 
impression at the last.” Now I object to this method, even when I 
am sure (which isn’t often) that what the phrase says is true. As 
nothing is effectively true for. any man until he has seen it himself, I 
want to reason with him (if only briefly), and not compel him to accept 
an idea because “they ” say it. 

Let me take a half-absurd illustration. Suppose the phrase chosen for 
repetition was “God is Love.” I believe it. I believe, moreover, that 
it is the end of all philosophy. I should still object to chanting that 
truth to unbelievers, even though I could get some of them finally io 
join in the chant. I must reason with them: give the best answer I 
know to the things which seem to contradict it—the earthquakes and the 
cancers, the famines and the floods, and all these things noi easily 
traceable to human sin which look like a “fault” in the structure of the 
universe and almost like a ‘eer-on the face of the Almighty. 

Don’t let us debase the truth into slogans. There aie phrases in the 
fine report, “ Towards the Conversion of England,” which rather look 
that way. For the rest, I am deeply grateful that this effort may be 
made and full of hope for its success—Yours sincerely, 

The Methodist Church, London, S.W. 1. W. E. SANGSTER. 


THE “SIGNING” OF MAGNA CARTA 


S1r,—Historical Revision, No. XLVII, one of a series which appeared 
in History, deals with the execution of the Great Charter. The article 
occurs in the number for October, 1928, pp. 247-253. It came from 
the witty and learned pen of the late C. G. Crump. 

“Vested interests are at stake; old traditions are hard to shatter. 
Let us be sanguine and cultivate optimism. By the year 1950 it may 
be permissible for a reviewer to state firmly that any text-book which 
asserts that King John signed the Great Charter ought to be attached to 
a “second-had mill-stone” and dropped into the Atlantic.” A footnote 
to 1950, however, states that “It will probably take another twenty-five 
years before journalists learn these things,” and an example from The 
Times is cited in support of this statement.—Yours, &c., 

The University, Glasgow. W. N. CUNNINGHAM. 


FRUIT 


S1r,—All fruit is now being picked and sold in an unripe condition. 
It has therefore not one-tenth of its proper health value, to say nothing 
about flavour. Could not this state of Affairs be altered by fixing 
different maximum prices for ripe and unripe sorts?—Yours faithfully, 
Taunton. P. G. TILLarD. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Facts for the ‘ Big Three” 


Eastern Europe Between the Wars 1918-41 By Hugh Seton- 
Watson. (Cambridge University Press -1s.) 


Most, if not all, of the problems dealt with by Hugh Seton-Watson 
in this book are now confronting the representatives of the Three 
Great Powers meeting in Berlin. What is to be the future of the 
countries lying between the powerful colossus of Russia on i.e one 
hand and the now prostrate ruin of Germany on the other? What 
form of Governments do they need and how far do their present 
Governments answer to the wish of the peoples themselves rather 
than to the will of the Soviet Union? Do they genuinely desire a 
communist revolution? Are they ripe for democracy? How are 
the territorial problems created by “small Power imperialisms ”— 
the questions of Macedonia, Fiume, Albania, Upper Silesia, etc., to 
be solved on a just and lasting basis? What is to happen to national 
minorities after the palpable failure of the Minorities Treaties in 
the 1919 Settlement? 

All these problems and a thousand others are treated vigorously, 
objectively and intelligently by young Seton-Watson, but while utter 
secrecy dominates all the Councils of the Big Powers, the purpose 
of his book—to inform British public opinion on “ one of the major 
problems of our age ”—is abortive. It is not to be hoped that the 
statesmen making the decisions in Berlin will have either the time 
or the humility to read a work by a young intelligence officer, so 
lately their servant. Fo: Hugh Seton-Watson, elder son of a dis- 
tinguished father, has had unique experience of this part of the 
world. Armed with a name which will open any door from the 
Carpathians to the Black Sea and Adriatic, gifted with an unusual 
facility for speaking foreign languages and consorting eagerly with 
men of ali classes, races and callings, Hugh Seton-Watson has spent 
nearly all the war years either in the countries concerned or at 
vantage points, in many cases uncomfortably near to them. 

He has put his experience to good use and written a book which 

ranks not only among the best ever written on Eastern Europe, but 
is probably unique in its comprehensiveness, its frankness and its 
fearlessness. For he has hard words to say not only of the national 
regimes which his father did so much to get recognised, but even 
for leading figures like Julius Maniu, whose name must have been 
a household word in the years when he was growing up. “A large 
share of the responsibility for the tragedy of Roumania falls on 
two men. The first is Carol II. ... The second is Maniu. His 
fault is not that he refused to accept the political terms of the King, 
but that he did so little to further the cause of democracy. 
His followers were ready to risk their future in the cause of freedom, 
but he would not put himself at their head. ... He was an ana- 
chronism in times when only resolute resistance could save the 
liberties in which he so firmly believed. . . . But the main cause of 
Roumania’s collapse was the bottomless chasm which separated 
tulers from ruled.” 

This “bottomless chasm” Hugh Seton-Watson exposes in one 
country after another, with the exception of Czechoslovakia, 
throughout Eastern Europe. Poland was ruled by a feudal aristoc- 
racy completely out of touch with the times and utteriy selfish ; 
Yugoslavia by an upstart Serbian bourgeoisie and a dictator (Prince 
Paul) completely out of sympathy with his people; Hungary, “a 
social structure with remnants of Feudalism and an official ideology 
made up of medieval Clericalism and Romanticism, have brought the 
Hungarian people to a point where it is faced with national extinc- 
tion.” Everywhere—always excepting Czechoslovakia—it is the 
same story of an inefficient, corrupt and chauvinistic regime draw- 
ing its life-blood from the miseries of oppressed and half-starving 
peasants. “Oppression, robbery, discontent and disunity,” he writes, 
“were greater throughout Eastern Europe in 1939 than they had 
been in 1918.” 

But, in spite of this depressing picture, Hugh Seton-Watson is 
not without hope for the future, and his hopes are founded on a 
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profound sympathy with, and even admiration for, the common” 


people of all the countries under review. “ What the people want,” 
he writes, “is more to eat, more land, more justice and more per- 
sonal security. What the people needs is better agriculture, better 
prospects of employment in industry, better bureacracy and better 
law courts . . . popular representation in Government, and popular 
influences on policy shou!d be increased . . .” and, finally, “ The 
most essential condition of all for the establishment of democratic 
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Government in Eastern Europe is an improvement and intens.fi- 
cation of general education.” 

It is not too much to say that the rising generation of Kastern 
Europe has as good a friend in Hugh Seton-Watson as the older 
generation had in his father, and that the rising generation in this 
country is producing men no lIess fitted to inform and to form 
British foreign policy than that distinguished scholar and histor.an, 
Professor Seton-Watson. 


To9 


SHIELA GRAN1 DUFF. 


Creative Chemistry 


This Chemicai Age. The Miracle ot Man-Made \iaterials iv 
Williams Haynes (Secker and Warburg. 12s 6d.) 


RECENT advances in applied chemistry have given us many sub- 
stances that are entirely new and “man-made” in the sense that 
they are not found in Nature, and increasing use is being made of 
these materials which may well alter the face of our civilisation 
On these interesting substances Mr. Haynes writes with authority 
as one closely connected with chemical industry in the U.S.A and 
known as his country’s foremost chemical economist. Much >f 
what he says is widely known to chemists, but the general reader 
will here find information that he has long needed; and even f 
the two introductory chapters are more impressive for their dramatic 
treatment of some earlier chemical events than for their historical 
accuracy, the rest of the book is an invaluable addition to the scanty 
general literature on this subject. 

The remarkable success of the sulphanilamide drugs 1s knuwn 
to all, but their history is not; and it is well told here So is the 
history of rubber and the attempts at its synthesis. Chemists 
have now made, not rubber, but several rubber-like substances 
with different properties suitable for different purposes, a success 
not to be despised as the mere production of ersatz materials 
Nylon, the laboratory-made fibre, is an entirely new substance, 
not a cheaper substitute; it has some superior qualities and 
is, in fact, sold at a higher price Other such substances are 
described here in interesting detail. New ones seem to be made 
every year. Stockings are produced from coal, air and water: cups 
and saucers in the new plastics are made essentially from gases, 
from “thin air,” since the material from which they are made 
is produced by the condensation of formaldehyde and urea. which 
in turn are made respectively one from hydrogen and carbon dioxide 
and the other from ammonia and carbon dioxide 

The successful manufacture of products in the factory to replace 
those previously obtained from Nature means production for an 
assured market already established by the natural product. The 
market awaiting synthetic alizarin, the colouring principle in the 
madder root, amounted to five million pounds The synthesis of 
indigo cost a million and a quarter pounds and twenty-five years ot 
research, but the market for it was of the order of ten million pounds. 
and the synthetic product was sold at a quarter of the price of the 
natural product. Moreover, these two syntheses, covering a market 
of fifteen million pounds, together gave back nearly two million 
acres of land to their primary purpose of the growing of food 
instead of dye-plants. . 

In the shadow of the European war that has just ended, Mr. 
Haynes does well to remind us of the part played by Germany in 
industrial chemistry, not through any special skill in her people, 
but through the culpable indifference of her neighbours, and par- 
ticularly ourselves. The German came late into the field, but he 
soon found that his chemical export trade had a military potential 
and gave him a new diplomatic weapon. Long before the hey-day 
of Goebbels, German propaganda knew how to pitch high claims 
for German chemicals. Those who were gulled by nonsense of 
that sort are now becoming aware that, in so far as the initiative in 
applied chemistry passed to Germany, it was due to neglect, not 
incompetence. The position in 1914 was that, whereas the coal-tar 
dyes had been developed here, our coal-tar “crudes” were being 
sold to German manufacturers and brought back as finished products. 
Before 1914 Germany seized every opportunity to dominate the 
markets of the world and to acquire that “chemical control” of 
the situation which means, if not initiative and dominance in war, 
at least primary advantage, possibly overwhelming, in the so-called 
“short-war” strategy. Dyes and explosives need the same raw 
materials ; and the German General Staff was not composed of 
officers unable to appreciate the “chemical potential” of an enemy 
or to see that destruction of that potential by under-selling the 
products of a vital enemy war industry in time of peace gained 
strategic advantage in war by partially disarming that enemy in 
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advance. But, as Mr. Haynes’ shows, the lesson of 1914 was not 
forgotten in the years before 1939. Those who still feel in doubt 
about Great Britain’s contribution compared with that of Germany 
may read that of the seven outstanding discoveries in dyes made 
between 1914 and 1939 five were British. All who are interested 
in industrial history or in economics or politics will find this inter- 
esting and able book invaluable. Doucias McKIE. 


Holiday Report on Children’s Books 


Mary Plain’s Big Adventure. By Gwynedd Rae. (Routledge. 5s.) 
April’s Kittens. By Clare Turlay Newberry. (Hamish Hamilton. 6s.) 
Many Moons. By James Thurber. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

After Bath. By Vaughan Wilkins. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

Adventure in the North. By Mary Edmonston. (Hammond. 6s.) 
Uncle Sam’s Schooner. By John Scott Hughes. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Little Animals of the Countryside. By Eileen Mayo. (Pleiades 


Books. 


GRowN-ups reviewing children’s books should keep clear the 
distinction between the books they enjoy reading ; those they would 
like to see their children enjoy reading ; and those that their children 
would be likely to enjoy anyway, in spite of parents’ criticism. Good 
marks are probably given to@ exclusively to books in the first 
category ; those in the third are mostly ignored. So I start this 
review with Mary Plain’s Big Adventure. Nothing would make me 
read aloud this story of a little bear (with friends called the Owl- 
Man and the Fur-Coat-Lady), who parachutes on to a desert island ; 
tut it would almost certainly please and interest those children who 
like the popular Rupert of the annuals. I would not stop such a 
child reading Mary Plain ; but I would make it clear that I thought 
much more highly of, say, April’s Kittens, designed for the same 
ages. Its setting in a New York apartment, which is only big enough 
to take one cat, is vividly creased, the story is likeable, the language 
neither arch nor coy, and the drawings are very lively and furry. 
Many Moons, on the other hand, will be most popular with grown- 
ups—once the Thurber fans have banished from their mind’s eye the 
drawings that Thurber might have made for his own fairy story, 
and settled down to enjoy the gay and imaginative ones that Louis 
Slobodkin has actually done. This story of a little Princess who 
wanted the Moon and, through the intelligence of the Court Jester, 
satisfactorily got it, depends oma charming wit of ideas rather than 
of words, the mood is poetic rather than gay, and there are no women 
for Thurber to be fierce about. 

Like some other popular noyelists who have tried their hand at 
children’s stories, Mr. Vaughan Wilkins tries too hard. The fantasy 
in After Bath cannot be taken for granted, but must be underlined 
all the time, with mew devices on every page—“ Mrs. Wuffa, the 
old mother railway-engine, and her two engine babies,” the hat that 
goes shopping by itself, three chapters left out because three chapters 
indicate the time a certain voyage took. Mr. Wilkins can pull these 
bright ideas out of his pocket.as easily as a conjuror could bring 
a string of mice, but we wish that sometimes the story could be 
left to go on by itself. As it is, we suspect that there is no story, 
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in the sense that Alice and Peter Rabbit have a story ; no memorable 
pattern ; just a collection of jokes, Gremlins, the magic cannon-ball 
and the penitent boot, the ogress called Mrs. O. Gress, all kept 
in the air by sheer hard work and determination—and with the help 
oi some appropriately restless and fanciful illustrations. 

Adventure in the North should not be judged too hastily on the 
score of its conversations. “ Awfully brainy,” “with knobs on ”— 
one may shudder, but beyond them is a good, fast-moving story 
of chase and counter-chase by boat among islands, seen .very much 
from the point of view of children of fifteen or sixteen, and told 
with real feeling for the skerries, voes and tide-races of the Shetlands, 
where it is set. Uncle Sam’s Schooner follows the fortunes of the 
‘America,’ the yacht that swept all before her at Cowes in 1851, 
and of Roy Russell, the English boy who gets a job on her after 
the great race. The yacht changes hands several times; changes 
names; is used to run the blockade of Southern ports in the 
American Civil War; is scuttled in a creek in Florida ; discovered 
and salvaged by the Union Navy to fight on the Federal side. 
Through all her vicissitudes, one thing is fixed, Roy’s feeling for 
the boat; and Commander Hughes makes this devotion, which 
transcends Roy’s’ sympathies with his Southern friends, seem 
entirely credible. 

“A mole’s life is dark and comfortable ”—this is the practical 
and sympathetic tone of Miss Eileen Mayo’s Little Animals of the 
Countryside. The ways of mice—house, field, wood—rats, voles, 
hedgehogs, squirrels, bats, weasels, stoats are described in pleasant 
familiar language which conveys a good deal of information and 
no whimsy, and illustrated both in black and white and colour ; amd 
Miss Mayo, assuming a real interest in her reader, provides at the 
end a useful table of common names, special features and scientific 
measurements. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


English Church Music 
The Singing.Church. By C. Henry Phillips. (Faber and Faber. 2is.) 


THE music of the Church in England is the one branch of the art 
in which, despite momentary lapses, our musicians have consistently 
excelled. This may well be not only because Englishmen have 
always proved good choristers and the people at large enjoy com- 
munal singing, but also because Church music serves a clear, 
intelligible purpose. But although both in the congregational music 
of the parish church and the more exalted choir music of the 
cathedral, we can boast of a rich heritage, there have been times and 
places when that wealth has been ignored by the men in authority. 
It was after a visit to St. Paul’s that Dvorak, referring to the 
chanting of the psalms, expressed his surprise at the reiteration of 
one brief tume—and such a bad tune at that. One suspects that this 
was one of the times and places when ignorance of our heritage 
was unfortunately paramount. 

It is to counter this ignorance in those responsible for the conduct 
of our Church Services that Dr. Phillips has written his book. It is 
based upon lectures delivered by himself and others at the College 
of St. Nicholas, Chislehurst, where he was for some time Sub- 
Warden. He has produced a remarkably stimulating outline of the 
history of Church Music in England which ought to be in the hands 
ot every parish priest and every dean of a cathedral. It will also 
be read with benefit by most organists and choirmasters, whose 
knowledge of their own sphere of musical history is not always as 
wide as it should be. 

To the more general reader the book will appeal on account of 
its clear exposition of the problems confronting the church musician 
and of the manner in which they have been solved by composers 
during the past five hundred years. Dr. Phillips writes in a com- 
pressed and aphoristic style, which gives the reader plenty to think 
about for himself. His terseness is due to no lack of information, 
but to a determination to distil the essence of a great deal of 
learning for the benefit of his readers. So he manages to compress 
into less than a page all the essentials of the results of the impact 
of foreign influences represented by Mendelssohn and Gounod upon 
our music in the nineteenth century, and to describe in pithy terms 
the characteristics of the resulting style. His exposition of the 
development of the organ is no less masterly, and organists, who 
apply all the modern devices of the instrument to the music of 
composers like Purcell, who, having neither swell nor pedals at their 
command, relied on contrasts of tone, will do well to remark his 
observations on style. Dynecey Hussey. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


Ann Bridge 
SINGING WATERS 


In her new novel Ann Bridge vividly portrays the primitive 
grandeur of High Albania and tells the moving story of a 
perplexed young widow. Singing Waters also reflects the 
prevailing interest in spiritual and sociological problems. 
BOOK SOCIETY AUGUST CHOICE. §s. net 


Una Pope-Hennessy, D.B.E. 
CHARLES DICKENS 


An important biography, revealing many aspects ef the life 
of Dickens that have hitherto been glossed over. Subtle 
and comprehensive, it may well prove to be the definitive 
work on the great novelist. Illustrated. 218. vet 

RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Peter Yates 
THE ASSASSIN 
A two-act drama about Booth’s assassination of Abraham 


Lincoln, which is written in the Elizabethan tradition of 
poetic and dramatic vigour, ‘ Gs. vet 
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PHILCO RADIG & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF @T. SRITAIN LTD. The 
motor-car of the post-war world will not be complete without 





radio. For this you can thank Philco. Pioneers of the com- 
pact car radio set, Philco designers made it possible for this 
refinement to be added to motoring without encroaching on 
comfort. Fully 80% of the car radio receivers used in this 
country in 1939 were Philco. The quality of design and repro- 
duction will keep Philco in the lead when new receivers are 


once again available. 


PHILGO roo ano revevsi 


CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD 


Parent of the Philco Group ef Companies 





Piilco Radio & Television Corporation of Gt, Britain Ltd., 90 Norfolk St., Strand, London, WC2 
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upplies of any one K style are very limited. Please choose from the 


K semi-brogue in 


black or 48 /- 


tan calf 





styles you find available. 














“One, two, buckle my shoe...” 


You remember how the nursery 
rhyme goes on .. . “ Three, four, 
knock on the door” ? For us, 
it is the second couplet that 


counts! The children who 
appeal to us for help do not 
appeal in vain, and these little 
ones, caught by the camera in 
happy mood as they sing the old 


ingies without a care in the 
world, are in safe keeping. Over 
12,000 have come to us since 
war began, alone, and over 6,000 
children are now in our care. 
Will you help us so that we 
can help more of those who need 
us and “knock on the door” ? 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 

W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 

SOCIETY, Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET. PINNER 
MIDDLESEX. 


@ Visitors weicomed at our Homes at any time 
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Fiction 

Joseph the Provider. By Thomas Mann, translated by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter, (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) ; : 

No Easy Victories. By S. Golubov, translated by J. Fineberg. (Hutchin- 
son. 9s. 6d.) 

Now With the Morning Star. By Thomas Kernan. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d.) 


JOSEPH THE PROVIDER is the last part of Thomas Mann’s interpre- 
tation of the favourite story of Joseph and his brethren. The Bible 
version is vivid and moving, but economic of explanation. It has 
been Mann’s work to fill the story to the proportions of a long novel, 
partly with a novelist’s skill in the comprehension of human nature, 
but also with a scholar’s knowledge of the histories and religious 
philosophies of ancient peoples. A principal example of this double 
art is his explanation of the elevation of Joseph by Pharaoh. No 
further reason is given in the Bible than the pleasure and wonder of 
Pharaoh at the interpretation of his dream. Thomas Mann looks 
beyond this statement. The bare interpretation of the dream was 
not enough: there must have been, so he argues, something peculiarly 
impressive in Joseph’s manner of doing it. Now the Pharaoh before 
whom he stood was that famous Ikhnaton, the heretic, whose re- 
ligious philosophy sought a Cause beyond the accepted cause, a 
Cause behind the gold disc of the sun. Two unusual men were 
therefore facing each other—Joseph, the son of Jacob, subtle by 
heredity, reared in the knowledge of God, convinced of his own 
appointed destiny, and Pharaoh, the new recipient of divine revela- 
tions, eager to expound them to a man of immediate understanding. 
For all Pharaoh’s thought Joseph has unexpected parallels in the 
religious experience of his ancestors, and Pharaoh is delighted not 
merely with his art as an interpreter of dreams but with his wisdom 
as an interpreter of the Deity. It is a part of the author’s purpose, 
in short, to remark the continuity of religious speculation, to trace 
the development of the knowledge of God, to link the revelation of 
Abraham with the revelation of Pharaoh, and the religion of Egypt 
with the religion of Jesus. 

It is an excellent point, but a little too strongly underlined. On 
several occasions Pharaoh is made to anticipate the actual words of 
Jesus. When he coins his phrase “ My Father, who art in heaven” 
to describe his Cause beyond and above the sun, the effect is im- 
pressive, and the use justified: but when it comes to “ Pharaoh 
teaches you to worship him in spirit and in truth,” “For the son 
knoweth the Father . . . and will royally reward all those who love 
him and keep his commandments,” and “ My words are not mine 
but the words of my Father who sent me ”—the picture is disturbed. 
The figure of the great king fades, and the reader catches sight for a 
moment of the author, labouring to make his point clear even to the 
dullest of his customers. The general argument, however, is incon- 
testably good. The author is making use of natural, historical, and 
religious truths to explain a relationship between two men, which, 
without some explanation, is indeed incomprehensible. Joseph was 
a slave and a convict. Pharaoh must have found more in him than 
the gift of second sight ; and, for his part, we may be certain that 
the son of Jacob would not have failed to equal the occasion. 

Thomas Mann’s is a well argued, strongly convincing version of 
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the story. The Egyptian background is fresh and clear and some 
of the scenes—notably the recognition scene—are deeply impressive, 
But it is not an easy book. It pre-supposes in the reader an under- 
standing of much religious argument, while the author’s tendency 
to treat the whole work as an historical essay detracts at times from 
its liveliness. 

A historical novel set some thousands of years nearer to our own 
day is S. Golubov’s picture of the campaign of 1812, No Easy 
Victories. Novels have been written before now without a hero, 
This is a novel without any principal characters at all, or alternatively 
it is a novel in which all the characters are equally principals. In 
this account of Russia’s defence against Napoleon the reader is intro- 
duced to scores of characters, all of whom have their places in the 
book solely as persons connected with the fighting. None are related 
to the rest in any kind of general design. - Each is related only to 
the military situation. There is no main story standing against the 
background of the campaign. The campaign itself is the main and 
only story. It is as though one were to read War and Peace without 
Paul, Prince Andrew, and the Rostovs. There is no focus. The 
unbroken description of the campaign is remarkably clear and very 
well sustained, but the reader’s interest is divided and his sympathies 
dissipated among the many small and equal claimants on his atten- 
tion. 

Now with the Morning Star is the story of Brother Nicholas, a 
Cistercian monk, cast on the mercies of the Nazi world at the sup- 
pression of the monastery of Maria-Morgenstern in 1938—a great 
amie you might suppose, for devising a romantic adventure, 
Thomas Kernan has chosen to teli the experiences of Brother 
Nicholas as a completely straight anecdote, eschewing sub-plots, 
twists, and complications, and recording the adventure just as it 
happened from the point of understanding of Brother Nicholas. This 
and this and this happened: we see it through the mind of the 
monk, hardly at all through the minds of the people working against 
him. The result is a tale which lacks the high excitement of an 
adventure story, but is curiously authentic as the record of a true 
experience. It has precisely the cold thrill of those true stories 
which were brought out of Gérmany before 1940. It would be a 
dis-service to the reader to tell the end of Brother Nicholas’s story. 
It is unexpected, and will be particularly so to those who are awaiting 
the familiar moves of the routine adventure novel. Many people 
will enjoy Now with the Morning Siar: it is an unusual book, and 
its clear and simple story is matched with a clear and simple style. 

V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 


How Should We Rebuild London? By C. B. Purdom. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 
AN appendix of this sensible book appropriately reminds us of the 








excellent opportunities perceived and then lost after the fire of 1666, 


when Evelyn described London as “a resemblance of hell upon 
earth,” with its “clouds of smoke and sulphur, so full of stink 
and darkness.” The book is not written for technicians, but for 


ordinary citizens who should now be deciding the nature of the new | 


London. Among the book’s merits are its excellent print and its 
elucidation and criticism of the various proposals which have been 
made—the schemes of the City Corporation, the proposals of the 
Royal Academy Committee, of the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Com- 
mittee and the official report prepared for the L.C.C. by Professor 
Abercrombie and Mr. Forshaw. The L.P.T.B. is censured for its 
smug assumption that strap-hanging (and overcrowding generally) 
is inevitable, and the L.C.C. plan for not explicitly considering the 
reduction of London’s population. But surely this forcible reduction 
would be a delicate task for a democracy to undertake. The Barlow 
Report has certainly shown the need for a smaller London, but the 


human factors which run counter to this have been equally clearly 


demonstrated by the number of evacuees who, home-sick in the 
lonely spaces of the countryside, quickly streamed back to condi- 
tions of squalor and often danger. Each chapter of the book 
describes one aspect of the city—London as a home, a pleasure 
centre, etc.; there are eleven drawings by Batt and the appendices 
contain the Borough Councils’ reports on the County of London 
Plan. 


Bombed Churches as War Memorials. With a foreword by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s. (The Architectural Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuts delightful small book ought to find a large public and be 

widely read both for the sake of its informative text, attractive illus- 

trations in both colour and black and white, its admirable sketches, 

its plans for planting gardens on appropriate sites, and the intrinsic 
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ACROSS 12. 

1. Ungrammatical arrangement of my- 14. 
self and her token of betrothal. (10.) 
8. The opening letters of 1 across are 
here the subject. (s.) 18. 


Not always the best wine. (6.) 

It doesn’t mean the user has to await 
his turn, though in fact he has. (3.) 
15. Measure of care. (3.) 

Such things require opening. (6.) 


9. Lilies in old Salisbury. (s.) 20. Tubular pabulum. (8.) : 
30. Though subject to exposure what 21. Required, perhaps, in conducting 
occurs in it is secret. (6.) funeral music. (4, 4.) 


What sort of a noise? O a purr. (6.) 


. Got up by any other name. s 23- Wh i 
ngAlbeny ; G.) 24. “From hour to hour we ripe and 


3 
13. There are signs of it. (6.) 24. 








15. Sun spot. (7.) ripe, And then from hour to hour, 
16. It contributes to connubial felicity. GD and ——. (Shakespeare.) 
17. - (6.) 25. It doesn’t by any means come every 
19. The space in them of course is time it’s called. (3.) 
almost taken up by lasses. (7.) 26. A choice person, so to speak. (7.) 
22. Gala run. (Anag.) (7.) 28. Fencing birds, often run over. (5.) 
25. “ Whose faith has everywhere, 29- It can always be found in some old 
Nor cares to fix itself to form.” romantic allegory. (5.) ; 
(Tennyson.) (6.) 31. It takes we —_ or rather just the 
27. Suitable ally for co-partnership, reverse. 5. 
found in varnish. (5.) 33. Spoken. (4.) 
28. Home for the vanquished. (7.) 


SOLUTION TO 





30. A late hand. (6.) 

32. It is all in the air. (5.) CROSSWORD No. 332 
34. Italian statesman. (6.) 

35. I went all twisted. (5.) 


36. Tennyson’s harp for Longfellow was 
ene such. (5.) : 
37. John Stuart and Wilbur. (10.) 


DOWN 
comes 
(8.) 


1. One ounce out like this, 
slightly mixed. 

2. Bitter. (5.) 

3. Put me, humiliatingly, among Church 
dignitaries. (7.) 


¢® the pigeon 





stable or otherwise? 


4. 
Near slum. (Anag.) (8.) 

Hush, a houseboat! (5.) 

What a “ poet needs”; he may get 
fun as well as verse! (5. 

It ought to be easy to find the lost 
horse with these. (6.) 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST 17th 


Winner of Crossword No. 332 is Miss MARGARET TAYLOR, 33, St. 
Leonards Road, Bournemouth. 


- Vey 
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“Never has Barneys 
varied from its high 
standard.” 


“ Dear Sirs, 23/6/44 

My monthly shipment of Barneys Punchbowle sent to me by my brother 
in England has just arrived. I’ve told him a good many times how much 
I enjoy it, and the thought occurs to me that you, too, might be pleased to 
know it. 

I’ve been smoking your tobacco for some years now, started the good habit 
in West Africa, managed to get it regularly even during some of the ‘ sticky’ 
times in the desert campaigns, when a good smoke was one of the few pleasures 
we could enjoy. Then, when we were preparing for the Sicilian show and 
our kit was cut to the bone, | remembered some of those times and squeezed 
in an extra pound of Punchbowle ‘ just in case.’ I was very glad I did, for 
that pound, with careful rationing, tided me over until supplies began to come 
through. Despite the rough handling and the long trips that some of my 
tobacco has made, I have yet to open a tin to find the tobacco in other than 
perfect condition. 

I have heard with pity chaps complaining of the deterioration of 
cigarettes and tobacco during the war, and others bewailing the non-arrival of 
parcels. On both these counts your firm has stood the test of what must have 
been a very difficult time. Never has Barneys varied from its high standard of 
excellence, never has one of my parcels gone astray, or been subjected to 
unusual delay. 

Good show, may you long continue. 

F/Lt. R.A.F., C.M.F.” 


may be 


The originals of all testimony 
inspected at the Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C.4 


TRIBUTE TO 


Barneys 


* Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 2/94d. oz. 
(284) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. “ 


letters 











Inevitably, after the long lay-up, 
you will need to replace acces- 
sories. Go straight for ROMAC. 
in particular, make sure you 
have a Romac Repair Outfit 
to see you over the present 
Tyre and Tube difficulties. 


Celerbrite high-speed polish 


e , You'll get a lot more 

satisfaction from the 
appearance of your car after 
using Romac Celerbrite — the 
swift, brilliant polish for Body- 
work, Chromium and Glass. 


ROMAC 


REGO 











Every one of Romac Accessories is 
made to a high standard of SERVICE. 
There are 128 of them under “ full 
production *’ conditions—many of 
them are available NOW. 





— 
YOUR GARAGE HAS ROMAC-OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 
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merit of its purpose, which is creative and economic in the best sense. 
While some misguided and short-sighted people have been 
udvocating adding to the Nazi destruction of London by building 
houses in its parks and open spaces (instead of accelerating repairs 
and the building of decent new houses), others, more far-seeing and 
public-spirited, have seen that the destroyed churches offered an 
extraordinary chance of adding to, not diminishing, the amenities 
of life in London. In this book we may read how it can be done 
at a minimum of expense, and it should be read not only by all 
Londoners but by city dwellers throughout the country. 

9d.) 


His Majesty’s Submarines. (H.M. Stationery Office. 


Tuts official account of submarine operations during the war is the 
latest and one of the best of the series of Admiraity beoks about 
the war at sea. There is a great deal to tell, for the Submarine 
Service has been hard at it since the first day of war; and, although 
there is space to report only a small part of the total achievement, 
there is enough to convey how endless and rewarding the effort has 
been. Stories of outstanding patrols are told in a quiet and straight- 
forward manner, free of any heroics and losing nothing by the lack, 
und with quotations from official patrol reports to add a dry, subtle 
flavour and much humour to them. These excerpts enliven, like 
good wine, a fare that might otherwise become stodgy with plain 
fact. Enough is said of the strategical background to show how 
submarine operations have fitted into the general pattern of the 
war, being an essential part of one campaign or another. Their 
main job was to harass the enemy’s supply lines, with one eye always 
lifted for a sight, seldom gratified, of an enemy warship. Midget 
submarines and human torpedoes were daring and spectacular 
extensions to undersea warfare, but it was in the continuous cam- 
paign against enemy trade and supplies that the greatest successes 
were gained, the endless danger and hardship endured, and the 
heaviest penalty paid. The book succeeds well in making known 
what was achieved by our submarines. 


The Cornhill, July, 1945. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue July number of The Cornhill keeps up the high standard of 
this review and is distinguished by an article, “ Art and Democracy,” 
by Sir Kenneth Clark, which is an outstanding example of keen 
perception and sound common sense on this most difficult subject. 
Politicians and civil servants need guidance in scientific and 
artistic matters and can find this expert guidance much more easily 
in science than in art because tests for the scientific expert’s 
ability are ready at hand. The art expert must be taken largely on 
trust and he is always more liable to error in his specific judgements ; 
but in Sir Kenneth Clark we have an authority whose general 
principles, as !aid down in this article, are as incontrovertible as they 
are enlightening, and what he says about the relation of art to 
democracy should be taken to heart by all democratic leaders and, 
in particular, by the Ministry of Education—its political head and 
all its senior and junior permanent officials. 











Finding Peace 
and Rest 


AY HROUGHOUT the war years our old people 
have “stuck it out” in their own homes, 
through high explosives, fire, and all the terror from 
the skies. Now, worn-out and weary, they must have 
a rest We are giving holidays to as many as 
accommodation and funds will allow at our Home 
at Westcliff-on-Sea, others we are taking to Lam- 
bourne End in Essex, 

Please help us to give to these people who have had 
to “ take it” the health-giving break they have so 
The first sure symptom of hardly earned. 
a mind in health Is Rest of Please post your generous reply to 

Ihe Rev. Roxato F. W. Bottom, 


Heart. YOounNG. Suberin 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN ingenious suggestion for one of the many forms of war memorial that 
are being meditated has been put forward—and illustrated—on_ behalf 
of the Men of the Trees, now an international organisation. Its little 
quarterly magazine is published at rs. from Pucknoll, Dorchester, 
There is in being—at Lake Wales in the middle of Florida—a so-called 
Singing Tower, with a fine carillon of bells (incidentally made in 
England). It is built in the midst of a woodland sanctuary and it has 
become a place of pilgrimage. The design of the tower is singular, but 
of undoubted beauty. The idea is to build some such tower in the 
midst of a woodland sanctuary where the young trees planted as memorials 


to the fallen should be backed by older trees already in their prime, 
Some such scheme is well worth attention. Separate trees have, of 
course, frequently been planted as memorials in a number of countr‘es, 


The most successful I know is the assemblage of English oaks that flourish 
in the beautiful park by Perth, in Western Australia. Incidentally, a 
query was put up to me some while ago concerning the circular clumps 
of limes found in the neighbourhood of several country houses. It has 
been a'leged that they were Jacobite symbols. 


Herb or Poison ? 

Not long since I found growing in a much war-damaged line of dunes 
in North Devon a number of plants of henbane, a species I had never 
there before. This poisonous growth,’ taking the place of such 
delectable local treasures as the butterfly orchis, seemed to be in the 
nature of a symbol of the grim desecration of the place by tank roads, 
rusty iron, broken concrete and mouldering structures. The idea was 
silly, and I have just learnt the true origin of the henbane’s appearance, 
Towards the end of the last war there came into being the British Herb 
Federation, of which one branch flourished at Cambridge, and the chief 
organiser discovered that henbane was a common weed of the district; 
and both the leaves and seeds of this were in great demand. It was 
grown both in North and South Ireland; and one of the herbalists 
humorously boasted that they were the only solvers of the Irish question: 
Cork and Ulster combined under the aegis of the British Herb Federa- 
tion and agreed to sell throughout Ireland! One place where seeds were 
sown was the sandy hinterland of Woolacombe Bay. It was thought at 
the time that no seeds had germinated; but they must have grown 
unobserved or lain doggo, as the highly flourishing plants that I saw 
there sufficiently indicate. Children have been poisoned in the Cambridge 
area from eating the seeds, but in this plant, as in many, 
drug and a dangerous poison are closely allied. 


seen 


A Blue Harvest 


The harvest is good, but harvesting slow. In my neighbourhood land- 
girls were engaged as an advanced guard to the cutters-and-binders, 
and found the work hard. Their instructions were to lift the heavy oats, 
flattened by the great thunderstorm, into a semi-vertical stance. Even 
where such work was not done, the machines could only work in one 
direction, and the speed of the operation was more than halved. Much | 
of the wheat stood up against the buffeting by wind and weather. Dri ving | 
along the line of the Icneild Way, where it is lifted just high enough to} 
command the fruitful plain towards the North, I thought that I had 
never seen the colour of the corn of so deep a gold in the general} 
view, and a closer inspection showed how large and full were the} 
individual ears. As to Continental harvests, a soldier just back from 
Germany and Belgium tells me that he was astounded by the primitive 
methods still employed. German farm hands were cutting the rye with 
a sort of one-handed scythe, traditional in the neighbourhood. I have 
watched such reaping in Belgium. Many fields there are not golden but 
blue. Over considerable areas the cornflowers are as thick as charlock 
in the very worst-farmed fields in England. 





In My Garden 

While suggesting recently that the best of all the Aubrietias, or rock 
cresses, was A. Gurgedyke, I wondered where it got its name. One © 
the family of its maker writes to tell me. It was raised by a lady 
in a Reigate garden and named from a farm in Aberdeenshire belonging 
to her father. Why don’t more of us try to make new flowers? Some 
amateurs have been very successful of late, as in the case of the light 
blue form of Tris Reticulata, which began life in a Hertfordshire garden. 
Flowers, espegially in herbaceous borders, began to wane rather earlier 
than usual. Tt is a good idea, I think, to interpolate a certain number 
of shrubs. 
broom-like bush Spartium Junceum, and a bush St. John’s-wort, giv 
welcome colour. W. BeacH THOMAS, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





GREAT VOLUME OF WAR WORK 





JHE annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held yesterday in London. 


Sir Harry Railing (the chairman) said that the profit amounted to 
£1,880,697, as compared with £1,812,409 last year. The net profit was 
£1,303.119, against £1,240,730, and they recommend a dividend of Io per 
cent. and a bonus of 74 per cent. on the ordinary stock. Apart from 
their large carry-forward—{964,270—their genera] reserve now stood at 
£4,700,000. They considered it of the highest importance that the financial 
strength of the company should be such that they could confidently face 
the many problems and uncertainties which the post-war period was 
bound to present to all industrial undertakings. 

It was possible now to give some idea of the immensity of the company’s 
war effort. From the time when the company was founded nearly sixty 
year ago they had fully justified their claim to manufacture and supply 
“everything electrical,” and they had further widened their activities, for 
an important part of their energies had long been devoted to branches of 
mechan:cal engineering such as turbines, mining machinery and lifting, 
conveying and handling plant. They had thus been privileged to make 
an exceptionally broad contribution to the national cause. 


MULBERRY, PLUTO AND RADAR. 


The adaptability and flexibility of their organisation was well illustrated 
by their contribution to such marvellous projects as Mulberry, Pluto and 
Fido. No factor in war was more vital than communications. One of 
the most important applications of electronics was Radar. They claimed 
to have played a leading pari in every step of its development. Well 
over a hundred thousand of thei. telephone and radio sets had been used 
by the Navy, Army and Air Force. The demand for radiolocation and 
wireless apparatus had necessitated a great increase in the production of 
dust cores and quartz crystals. Their work in the detection of enemy 
submarines and in the protection of our own deserved special mention. 
They had played their full part by the design and production of degaussing 
equipment 

Their record in aircraft carrier equipment was outstanding, including 
generators, motors and control geer. They had built a large share of the 
electric equipment for submarines, destroyers, corvettes, &c. The output 
of cable and wire had exceeded 1,100,000,000 core yards, of which 
100,000,000 were for field telephones. Of great interest was their con- 
tribution of 2,000,000 yards of very high frequency cable. 

There was hardly any type of vessel in the Navy, hardly a bomber or 
fighter, hardly a tank or anti-aircraft battery to which the company had 
not made a vital contribution. In every battle on sea, on land or in the 
air, at every assault landing on the beaches, in every defence action, in 
ports and harbours, on railways, in factories, mines and all classes of 
industrial undertaking, in canteens and hospitals ; in brief, in every phase 
of war activity, the G.E.C. had played its part. 

The change-over to peace would not be easy. There was no dis- 
agreement on post-war aims whatever party cries might be raised. The 
objects could be obtained only if goodwill existed. It was imperative 
that there should be co-operation instead of dissension. Increased capital 
outlay and increased effort were essential. 


The report was adopted. 
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for these splendid men. Round our 
coasts the perils of war are over, but 
the work of the Life-boat Service will 
go on. Its perils remain. Your help, is 
needed. 


- ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1! 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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COMPANY MEETING 





PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 





THE following are extracts from the chairman’s speech: 


_ For the year ended March 31st, 1945, we had to provide over five 
times the amount required for taxation in 1939. 


We have 7,000 of our staff away on war service. This makes it still 
very difficult to give the service to which the public are accustomed 
and entitled. 

We are urgently in need of increased space in our research laboratories, 
and we are looking forward to having under the new director of our 
research activities, Sir Jack Drummond, F.R.S., buildings suitable for 
the important work we shall be carrying out. 

The saccharin we have produced is equivalent in sweetening pro- 
perties to 731,000 tons of sugar 


I should mention that, in addition to our output for civilian use, we 
supplied to the British and Allied Governments in 1944 alone a total 
of 600,000,000 medicinal tablets 


We have collaborated both with other member companies of the 
Therapeutic Research Corporation and with other firms designated by 
the Medical Research Council in research work on penicillin. We 
designed and managed for the Ministry of Supply the largest surface 
culture plant in this country. 


While favouring price controls te protect the consumer against ex- 
ploitation, we assume that the restrictive controls which weigh so heavily 
upon us will be removed with rasonable speed. If that assumption is 
borne out, I’ can give you an assurance that, with the knowledge we 
have gained during the war and with the enlargement of our Research 
Department which we contemplate, we can face the future with the 
greatest confidence. 





(Any shareholder desiring a copy of the chairman’s speech should 


apply to the Secretary of the company.) 
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smokes hot — 
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5 take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


20z. for 5/- 
Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THEIR 100th YEAR 
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PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70 -. List FREE.— 
Watker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND ‘TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. ‘ 
THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR _ IN- 


LI 

j \ HERITANCE. English Literature is the world’s 
best; its riches are at your disposal ia the new Course 
written for the Londen School of Journalism by L. A. G 
Strong, famous author and broadcaste Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introduction to 
all that is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 
in Journalism, Story-writing, etc Reiuced fees. Free 
advice from :—Prospectus Dept., Loxpon SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574. 

»ERMALIN 
| ) A delicious and digestible Bread 

Ask yor Baker. 

1ANCER SUFFERER (27745), aged 62, will not be 
( able to work again; very delicate wife, net income 
13/- per week. Needs help with nourishment and care at 
home. Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER Retier, 2 “S,’’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

RESSMAKING 5S SERVICE.—L eodian Ltd. announce 

l a dressmaking service for customers’ own materials. 
Charges (including trimming) from 50/-. Delivery 
3-4 weeks. —Write for style book (price 3d.) and particulars 
LEODIAN Lrp. (SP.23), Union House, Bridge Street, 
Leeds, 2. 

Psu RNISHED FLAT or Small House, London or 
I: near, required by very careful tenants, with maid. 
Four bedrooms, two reception, from mid-September for 
six to nine months. Reasonable rent.—Box No. 280. 

IGHT housework, simple cooking, done for several 

| 4 months in exchange for comfortable bed-sitting-room, 
en fire, from Sept. Ist.—sox No. 270. 

TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. — 

Fa copy 3d. 1,000 words.—)."ss N. McFARLANE (C. 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, . cigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address, Letters 

\ —< rected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
ASE.—Small primitive whitewashed Stone 

( ys ouan all alone on sea’s edge, only path approach 
through private woods, with no ——— but lovely 


garden and boat harbour. Mile by sheltered sea to Port- 
madoc. Preference to painter, £40 per annum. _— 
STATE 


similar Cottage in mountains £20 per annum. 
Overce, Portmeision, Penrhyndendraeth, North Wales. 

—Not until the History of Cancer comes to 
R \. . 3. | fe be written will the noble part played by 
The Royal Cancer Hospital in combating this malignant 
disease be fully appreciated. The loyalty of our helpers, 
the progressive triumphs, the struggle against rising costs 
with a limited income—what an epic this will make Please 
send a gift to ROY iw CANCER HOSPITAL, Fulham 


“ yndon, S.W. 
ei ET; TEACHER (bachelor)Jwishes 


ENIOR UNIVERSITY 
‘e) share (2-5 rooms) house, London, or very easy 
access 


Strong preference own furniture and September 
entry Possibility shared service andor meals limited 
number) for discussion. —Write initial details Box No. 27 

University man, 


‘EMPORARY FLAT required by 
‘| August- oe; Refs., if required, rent in 
—Box No. 
"NO LE r FUR RNISHE D, W. Surrey Daily reach 


Half country house. Two reception, three 
bath, etc. Lovely garden. Good 
9} gns. per week.—Box No. 281. 


7 BE 
London 
bedrooms, own kitchen, 


daily Children welcome 1 } 

WO PICTURES, Grand Canal, Venice, by Canaletto 
‘| Approximately 3 ft. by 1} ft Price £3000 each. 
No Dealers.—Box No. 276. 


*ANTED, August or Sept., two Sisters, or Friends, 
\ as Cook and Parlourmaid, small country house, 
Iwo in family, housemaid kept. 


route in Sussex 
own sitting room, bathroom 


bus t 
Ref. essential. Good wages, 
and radio.—Box No. 278 


EDUCATIONAL 


RMY OFFICER.—* Your postal-course on * SPEAK. 
ING IN PUBLIC’ is excellent.’ Details from 
Hn ary Pace, 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Fro. 4778. 
OME STUDY FOR DFGREES, &c _ Postal Tuition 

| for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., L L.D.. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894), 
NSTITUTO E 'SPANOL .—Special Summer Course in 
Spanish from August 8th to 21st, for graduates, under- 
graduates and members. Apply to the SECRETARY, 58, 

Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3139. ms 

= 4 CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH 
4 Unique personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. 
Ape and particulars apply Box No. 228. 


COURSE. 
Od. For 


‘HI *S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 





bombing), now at 3, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below relate; +o 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 


1945 applies. 

Wee sad T EDITOR for “THE COUN  RY- 
d MAN.” The right man or woman for the job will 
realise from acquaintance with the review the particular 
qualities, outlook, journalistic expe rience =< skill required. 
Address (marked “ Confidential ’ J ROPERTSON 
Scott, Idbury, Kingham, 

».B.C. invites applications from men or women of 

» British nationality for the post of ASSISTANT 
in the LISTENER RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 
The successful candidate will be in charge of the tion 
which conducts enquiries among listeners through L.s:ening 
Panels and Local Correspondents The work involves 
drafting a Jestionnaires in consultation with output and 
planning departments, the analysis of the replies, and the 
preparation of reports based upon them. This calls for an 
analytical type of mind, practised in handling both quantita- 
tive and qualitative material and capable of lucid exposition. 
Qualities of leadership and an interest in broadcasting are 
essential. Appointment will be to the unestablished staff 
and entry to the permanent staff must be subject to con- 
sideration during the course of the Post~ war resettlement 
of existing staff. Salary not more than £600 on appointment 
rising to £800 per annum, plus Li 4s. Od. per annum 
cost of living bonus and family allowances. Applications 
with details of age and experience should be sent to the 
APPOINTMENTS OPFFIcer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, and must be received not later than 7 days after the 
appearance of this advertisement. Envelopes must be 
marked “ Listener Research Assistant.’ 

».B.C. invites applications from men or women of 

) British nationality for the post of TALKS PRO- 
DUCER in the Midland Region. Applicants must have 
a wide general knowledge ideas for talks, single and in 
series, and be sympathetic in their dealings with people 
of widely differing types. An interest in, or enthusiasm 
for, Agricultural or Sports subjects will be an asset. Candi- 
dates should have a good knowledge and interest in the 
Midlands. Appointment will be to the unestablished staff 
and entry to the permanent staff must be subject to con- 
sideration during the course of the post-wer resettlement 
of existing staff. Salary not more than £600 per annum 
on appointment rising to £800, plus £44 4s. Od. cost of 
living bonus and family allowances. Applications, with 
details of age and experience should be sent to the Ap- 
POINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
and must be received not later than 7 days after the ap- 
cf this advertisement. Envelopes must be marked 


Oxford. 


pearance 
Midland Talks Producer.” 
».B.C. invites applications trom men or women ol! 


» British nationality for the post of NEWS EDITOR 
in the Midland Region. Applicants must have had journal- 
istic experience, preferably including the holding of the 
position of Chief Sub-Editor, Deputy Editor or Editor 
of a provincial newspaper. Duties will include organising 
a service of Midland News and editing its contents. The 
News Editor will a!so be responsible for Midland announce- 


ments and contributions of eye-witness accounts of im- 
portant Midland events. Appointment will be to the 
unestablished staff and entry to the permanent staff must 


be subject to consideration during the course of the post-war 
resettlement of existing staff. Salary not mere than £600 
per annum on appointment, rising to £800, plus £44 4s. Od. 
per annum cost of living bonus and family allowances 
Applications, with details of age and experience should be 
sent to the APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and must be received not later than 7 days 
after the appearance of this advertisement. Envelopes 
must be marked “ Midland News Editor.”’ 
NSTRUCTOR required by School of Journalism. 
Congenial opening for a man or woman who combines 
practical experience of article and short story writing with 
a flair for teaching. Write fully (in confidence), giving 
details of experience and stating age and salary required.— 
Box No. 279. 
 penemnene COLLEGE, 
, 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


Vacancies in September, 1945, or January, 1946, for 
Four Assistant Masters: English, H.S.C S.C., charge 
whole school. French, H.S.C., S.C., charge whole school. 
Two to cover Marhs wo S.C., if possible to H.S.C. Biology, 
to H.S.C., Pre-Med... S.C., charge whole school. Physics, 
to S.C., if possible H.S.C. Assistance Games, Corps, 
Scouts, handcraft, music, art, and experience boarding 
boy or master), housemastering, desirable. Appointment 


first instance three years, return First Class sea passage. 
Resident Salary scale: Graduate, £300 by 20—£450. 
Non-Graduate to maximum, £320 acccrding qualifications. 
Non-resident £60 p.a. extra. Extra incr. special qualifi- 
cations : up to £50 p.a. extra payable special responsibilities. 
Government pensicn. Written application and testimonials 
to HeapmMaster: J. W. S. Harpre, M.A. (Cantab.), in 
England this Summer, c o J. C. Adkins, Esq., “* Tristram,” 





1945 


GyIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LIMITED require the 
» services of a MANAGER able to take full charge of 
Correspondence Department. Applicants must have had 
pote experience in the handling of mail and a sound 
nowledge of the composition of letters—Apply by letter, 
stating oo and salary required, to the GENERAL 


MANAGE 

pue- ‘UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 

(ungraded) in Social Science at a salary of £400 per annum, 

together with superannuation benefits within the Fede “rated 


Superannuation System for Universities and child allow- 
ances. The appointment will date from Ist October, 1945, 
and will be for one year in the first instance. Further 


particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, accompanied by the names of two persons to 
whom reference may be made, should be forwarded not 
later than 3lst August, 1945. 

STANLEY DUMBELL, 
July, 1945 trar, 


Reg 
Seas UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR 
LECTURER in the Department of Education. Candidates 
should possess an Honours Degree in Arts or Science. 
Knowledge of Educational Theory and Practice is desirable, 
and much importance will be attached to first-hand ex- 
perience of teaching in schools. Salary £600 to £800, 
per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 
Applications, accompanied by not more than two recent 
testimonials and the names of two referees, should be 
received by the undersigned not later than Monday, 27th 
August, 1945. Duties should commence, if possible, on 
the 18th September, 1945. The University will consider 
applications from candidates in the Forces or engaged upon 
other national service, even though they have no prospect 
of early release. Candidates who are overseas may apply 
by cablegram, giving the names of two referees. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the undersigned. 

STANLEY DUMBELL, 
July, 1945. Registrar, 
Sn UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Applications are invited for the post of TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Department of Latin 
for Session 1945-46, at a salary of £350 per annum. 
Applications giving particulars of qualifications and ex- 
perience, accompanied by copies of testimonials and/or 
references, should be received by the undersigned not later 


than 25th August, 1945. 
. STANLEY DUMBELL, 








July, 1945. ; 
YTNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


LECTURESHIP IN BIBLICAL STUDY. 

The University Court will shortly proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a Lecturer in Biblical Study. 

The person appointed should have a high Degree in 
Arts as well as a Degree in Divinity. The salary will be 
£400 rising by annual increments of £20 to £500. , "ersons 
desirous of being considered for the office are requested 
to lodge their names with the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY 
by 15th October, 1945. Successtul candidates on National 
Service may be granted leave of absence until released 
Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 


The University, H. J. BUTCHART, 
Aberdeen. Secretary 
TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
APPOIN" [MENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURFR (Grade III) in Philosophy, at a salary of 
£350 per annum. Duties will begin on October Ist, 1945, 

The pest is open to men or women. Futrher particulars 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom three 
copies of applications, together with not more than three 
copies of three testimonials, should be sent not later then 
August 15th, 1945. 
The University, Cc. G. BURTON, 

Birmingham, 3. Secretary 


July, 1945. 
*NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
ASSISTANT LECTURER 


APPOINTMENT OF 
IN DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Applications are invited for the post cf ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (Grade III) in English Language and 
Literature, at a salary of £350 per annum. Duties will 
begin on October Ist, 1945. 

Candidates must be qualified to give instruction in 
elementary Old and Middle English, but will be expected 
to undertake some general English Literature teaching as 





Fro. ves. 7 Polzeath, Wadebridge, Cornwall. Full details from J. C. I 
rc ' os y ~_ Adkins eantime well. 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES we a nan EDUCATION COMMITTEE The post is open equally to men and women. further 
RCADE GALLERY.—Fhrlich’s “ Peace” Memorial Ss ‘ : - <2 7 oo —_ particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
d sculpture and drawings. July 25-Aug. 11.—15, MUSIC MISTRESS required in September to teach — Sheee copies of application, woaether with py 
Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond Street. Class Singing with Aural Training and Musical Ap- than ‘A vce 15th, 1945. ” " 
RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE.—Ex- preciation and to take a number of Pianoforte pupils. The Gialvenien Cc. G. BURTON 
i hibition of Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture.— Good qualifications and some experience desirable. Salary Birmin com's , : Secretar 
Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1 New Burnham Scale for Qualified Teachers. Apply at se — 
YONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and _ water- once giving full particulars to the Heap Mistress, Priory Y NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
( colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAw’s, 196, School for Girls, Longden Road, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. a 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 *T. FELIX SCHOOL, Southwold, Suffolk. Wanted The Council invites applications for the post of ASSIST- 
YARLY ENGLISH Oil Paintings, water colours and Ss » September :—History Specialist and Physics ANT LECTURER in the Department of Feonomics. 
iD drawings at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Specialist ; also experienced Secretary. Academic posts, Salary, £350 per annum. The appointment will date from 
pETER JONES GALLERY.—July 18th-August 31st. resident or non-resident. Revised Burnham Scale. Govern- October Ist, 1945.—Further particulars may be obtained 
| Flowers in Paintings and Drawings by contemporary ment Superannuation. Secretary, old Burnham Scale plus from the REGISTRAR, Univeisity College, Singleton Park, 
artists. Sculpture by Peter Lambda. First Floor, Sloane £20 if graduate; otherwise up to £350 according to Swansea, by whom applications must be received on or 
Square, S.W.1. Daily 9-5 .30. Saturday until 1 o’cleck  experience.—Apply HEADMISTRESS. befoie August llth, 1945. . 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y Post Office, Dec, 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Lrp., 
Porrugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tne Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 Friday, August 3, 1945, 











